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Wuar a delightful study is that of Ornithology! To the 
lover of nature, who revels in the contemplation of whatever is 
beautiful to the eye, and whose ear is charmed with the native 
melody of the grove, no object is so attractive as the feathered 
inhabitant of the forest and the field. The entire science of 
natural history, is of so absorbing a character, as to turn the 
mind from other pursuits, and lull it in the most agreeable 
abstraction. It elevates and enlarges the soul; yet its tenden- 
cies are calm and contemplative. ‘Her ways are ways of 
pleasaniness, and all her paths are peace.’ 

It has been said that literary men are in the habit of under- 
valuing the humble labors of the naturalist, of ridiculing his shy 
and abstracted habits, and condemning his minute investiga- 
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tions into the arcana of nature, as puerile and trifling. Perhaps 
there is too great a propensity for this species of sarcasm in 
every department of society. The philosopher sneers at the 
poet, the poet despises the man of business, and the latter gazes 
with calm contempt at the industrious collector of bugs, or the 
fortunate proprietor of an extensive menagerie of serpents. 
The man who has no music in himself, promotes his own enjoy- 
ment, by smiling in dignified derision at the rapturous sensations 
produced in others by the vibrations of a fiddle string, while the 
amateur gazes at the career of the aspiring politician, with 
about the same degree of respect as that with which he con- 
templates the ascent of a paper kite, which seems to sail self- 
poised in the atmosphere, when its motions are in fact regu- 
lated by the reckless and half-witted boy who holds the string. 

It is true, however, that some minute departments of natural 
history are cultivated with an assiduity which seems to be 
greater than the subject demands, and which seldom fails to 
provoke an involuntary smile. We can hardly feel a proper 
degree of respect for an individual who devotes his whole life, 
and the entire energies of a discriminating mind, to the collec- 
tion of a cabinet of shells or of insects; because it is not easily 
perceived that the end accomplished is at all commensurate with 
the labor expended. This is especially the case in regard to 
persons, who make large expenditures of time or money in the 
collection of specimens, which are not intended to be appropri- 
ated to any useful purpose—out of mere idleness, vanity, or 
want of employment. The man who never extends the boun- 
daries of science, nor awakens a love of knowledge in others; 
who never publishes his observations, and who dissipates his 
time in impaling insects for mere amusement, does no more 
good to society than the angler or the sportsman: the only dif- 
ference is, that the one dries his specimens and the other eats 
them; and the latter is certainly the pleasantest, and by far the 
most social, operation of the two. But the case is very different 
where a person employs his time and talents in scientific 
researches, however minute, for the purpose of comparison and 
analysis, and with the intention of presenting the results of his 
investigations to the public. Such a man is an expositor of the 
laws of nature, and deserves as high consideration as the expos- 
itor of the laws of mind, or of the laws of nations, or of the com- 
mon or statute law. Whoever aids in reducing to system, or 
rendering clear to the understanding, any of the rules which 
govern mind or matter, which direct the conduct of man or the 
instinct of brutes, is equally a benefactor of his race, in propor- 
tion to the extent and success of his inquiries. Why should Dr. 
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Johnson, who spent years in classifying and explaining words, 
deserve more credit than Linnaeus, or Wilson, or Nuttal, who 
have expended as much labor in the classification and descrip- 
tion of animals or plants; or why should either of them receive 
less honor than Blackstone or Sir Humphry Davy, who with 
equal acuteness have investigated the common law, or the laws 
of matter? It is the practical usefulness of the study, and the 
degree of fidelity and mental vigor with which it is pursued, 
which alone should give it credit; and we apprehend that no 
reflecting man would condemn any course of research, or train 
of original thought, which tends to enlarge the boundaries of 
human knowledge, to widen the sphere of human industry, to 
increase the stock of mental enjoyment, or 


* To vindicate the ways of God to man.’ 


Ornithology is the poetry of natural science. It is made up 
of beauty, and melody, and love. It is studied on the mountain 
and in the valley, in the fields, and upon the broad ocean— 
wherever the poet roams to contemplate the splendors of the 
landscape, to behold the gorgeous clouds piled up in masses 
tinged with the colors of the rainbow, to mark the undulations 
of hill and dale, to gaze on the varied hues of leaf and flower, 
of sunlight and shade, to muse upon the silent lake, or gather 
inspiration from the majestic terrors of the angry deep; wher- 
ever man roams abroad among the sublime or beautiful scenes 
of nature, the melody or the plumage of the bird attracts his 
delighted attention. Wherever the great volume of nature is 
spread open, the bird is one of its most beautiful embellishments. 

If we walk into the fields, we are saluted with the rich mel- 
ody and varied song of the mocking bird, faithfully imitating 
the notes of all other birds; yet excelling them all in force and 
sweetness of expression. In his native groves, mounted on the 
top of a tall bush, or half-grown tree, in the dawn of dewy 
morning, while the woods are already vocal with a multitude of 
warblers, his admirable song rises preeminent over every com- 
petitor. The ear can listen to his music alone, to which all 
others seem a mere accompaniment. Though gifted with noble 
powers of original song, there is no end to the variety of his 
imitations. He runs over the clear whistlings of the redbird, 
with such superior execution, that the mortified songster feels 
his own deficiency and becomes silent; he squeaks like a hurt 
chicken, and then pours out the rich melody of the wood-thrush. 
The warblings of the bluebird, the screaming of swallows, the 
simple song of the robin, the shrill reiterations of the whip-poor- 
will, and the notes of various other birds, succeed each other in 
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quick succession, and with such imposing reality, that we look 
around for the originals, and discover with astonishment, that 
this singular concert is the effect of one admirable performer. 
Nor is this all: those who walk by moonlight may enjoy the 
exquisite music of this charming bird. During the solemn still- 
ness of the night, as soon as the moon rises silently above the 
horizon, he begins his delightful solo, and serenades us the live- 
long night with a full display of his vocal powers. 

‘ The nightingale, if she should sing by day, 

When every goose is cackling, would be thought 

No better a musician than a wren ;’ 
but our national bird of song is equally in the full possession of 
voice, in the noon of night or the glare of midday. 

If we descend into the glen, we shall hear the notes of the 
melodious wood-thrush, the favorite of Wilson, in some low 
shaded hollow, through which a small brook meanders, overhung 
with alder bushes that are mantled with wild vines. Here, in 
a tangled covert is the nest carefully concealed; but the songster 
sends forth his clear musical notes from the topmost branch of a 
tall tree. With the modesty of true merit, he charms you with 
his song, but is content and even solicitous to remain concealed. 
He delights to trace the irregular windings of the brook, where 
by the Juxuriance of the foliage the sun is completely shut out, 
or only plays in a few scattered beams on the glittering surface 
of the water. 

Here, too, we see the cardinal, the sprightly and gaudy red- 
bird, sometimes called the Virginia nightingale. What a beau- 
tiful creature! so graceful, so active, so exquisitely rich in plu- 
mage! He is asongster, too, and is prodigal of his clear and 
varied melody. The oriole, the prettiest of all the gay coxcombs 
of the field, though he loves to loiter in gardens and orchards, 
also seeks these cool sequestered retreats, and may be heard 
chirping over the stream; and the song-sparrow, the first sing- 
ing bird of spring, is here, warbling his note of welcome to the 
vernal season. 

Shall we stroll over the hill, and listen to the hammering of 
the various tribes of woodpeckers? The gaudy fellow with the 
red head most frequently attracts the eye. What a restless, 
busy bird! With what energy he strikes the bark of an old tree 
with his strong bill—tapping, with such rapidity and force, that 
one would think his brains would be shaken from the little cavity 
that holds them. Perhaps he has no brains: very likely—those 
who are best dressed are not most apt to be encumbered with 
them. But this isa cunning fellow: he is not pecking thus out 
of mere wantonness, but is industriously engaged in trying to 
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pick up an honest livelihood. He is hunting for insects and 
their eggs; and see how intent he is upon his search—how 
actively he climbs the body of the tree, passing round in every 
direction. He stops to listen—he watches—he thinks he has 
found his prey, and in an instant he begins to clear away the 
bark—and he is seldom mistaken. 

But of all the birds of the air, give me the blue-jay: the beau 
of the fields; the well-dressed, noisy, mischievous, entertaining 
blue-jay. He is a fellow of infinite fancy. He is elegantly 
attired, and is so perfectly aware of the brilliancy of his appear- 
ance, that he uses every art to attract attention; and well he 
may, for his toilet is made in perfect taste, and among men 
would be called gentlemanlike. Go where you will, you can- 
not fail to find him; in the field, by the road side, or in the most 
retired forest; and he is always in mischief. As the hunter 
steals cautiously through the woods, intent to creep unobserved 
upon his game, the blue-jay marks him, and begins to scream 
with such vociferation, that the deer raises his head, snuffs the 
approach of danger in the tainted breeze, and flies. If a solitary 
owl, who has been dissipating all night, is overtaken by the 
rays of morning, and unable to find his way home in the dark- 
ness of daylight, perches on some retired branch, to dose away 
the day in the open air—as the benighted traveller encamps 
under a tree—and the jay happens to find him, he raises such 
a shout, as may be heard half a mile off. The whole feathered 
tribe are alarmed, and hasten to the spot. ‘They surround the 
bewildered bird of wisdom, who is wise enough to treat their 
insults with silent contempt. They gather stronger and stronger, 
hop around the gorged plunderer, from limb to limb, chatter, 
and chirp, and whistle, pouring out upon him every foul epithet 
in the vocabulary of zrial slander, and sometimes darting at 
him—the jay all the while acting the demagogue, making 
stump speeches, and exciting the mob to fury by the most active 
and spirited exertions—until the persecuted owl is forced to 
betake himself to flight. 

We have not time to linger in these gay scenes: but wher- 
ever we go, we shall find birds; the wildest desert, the most 
gloomy recesses of the forest, have their appropriate inhabitants. 
If we take our stand at sunrise, in the midst of a vast prairie, 
surrounded by a boundless expanse of green, where not a tree 
is seen, and where we would hardly expect to see a living 
creature, the ear is saluted by sounds which fill the air on every 
side: sounds resembling the cooing of the dove, or the note of 
courtship of the male pigeon, but greatly exceeding them in 
loudness. We look around and discover that the whole plain 
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is covered with prairie fowl, eagerly feeding, and enjoying the 
first beams of the morning, in pairs or in small groupes. The 
males are strutting, with their wings drooped, their plumage 
erected, their crops swelled like that of the pigeon, endeavor- 
ing to make themselves agreeable to the modest hens, who are 
teaching their little ones how to turn out their toes, and scratch 
gracefully for their breakfasts. Far above, the hawk is seen 
sailing in the air, looking out for some unguarded individual, or 
selecting from this vast poultry yard, with the fastidiousness of 
an experienced gourmand, the fattest and tenderest pullet of the 
flock. But the air is filled with passengers. Flocks of pigeons 
sweep by on their way to some distant feeding ground, and little 
squadrons of glittering parroquets dart with rapidity across the 
plain, towards the bank of a neighboring river. 

In the spring of the year, when the whole country has been 
deluged with rain, ifthe traveller happen to find himself on the 
borders of a low flat prairie, he sees it covered with water, and 
having the appearance of a wide lake. If he is a stranger to 
such scenes, he halts in despair, and tongs for a boat to ferry 
him over this waste of waters, which extends as far as his eye 
can reach. But he sees the grass everywhere rising above the 
surface, and the road winding over the highest ground, is here 
and there bare and visible to the eye, and he rides on, some- 
times through water a few inches deep, and sometimes along 
ridges that rise above the surface. At a great distance, on 
either hand, his attention is attracted by a number of objects 
standing perfectly still in the water. He fancies they may be 
deer; but as he approaches nearer, their forms are seen to be 
tall and slender, and their color nearly white—they look like 
so many boys in white jackets—but they are too motionless for 
boys. On a nearer view he finds them to be large birds, and 
he now sees the sunbeams reflected from their broad glossy 
wings. They are cranes, standing on one leg, with the body 
upright, and the neck curled, watching silently through the 
clear water, to detect the first motion of any unlucky reptile 
which may stir in the mud. 

I have been greatly interested in observing the habits of 
those solitary birds that prowl over the waters for a subsistence. 
They are shy and contemplative. They have no song, and few 
of them have anycomeliness. Yet the swan is a perfect beauty, 
and exhibits herself to the best advantage amidst the most 
exquisite scenery of the wilderness. Along the wild shores of 
the secluded and quiet lake 


‘ The swan, with arched neck 
Between her white wings mantling proudly, rows 
Her state with oary feet ;? 
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And the duck is a cheerful bird, semetimes elegantly dressed in 
all the finery of glossy feathers and brilliant hues—usually gath- 
ered together in gay companies—noisy, playful, vigilant, and 
ever inmotion. But how different the sedentary bittern, who 
sits for hours perched on a bare limb, that hangs over the water, 
watching for his prey, in an awkward sullen posture, and when 
disturbed, lazily expands his wings, and flies off with such indif- 
ference as seems to imply that he scarce considers his life worth 
the effort that it costs to preserve it. And how different are 
both these from the stormy petrel, those mysterious birds of the 
ocean, who are supposed by sailors to live forever on the billow, 
finding no resting place for their feet, and hatching their eggs 
under their wings as they sit on the water. They are called 
the devil’s birds, and Mother Cary’s chickens, and have long been 
regarded by the superstitious, not only as the foreboding mes- 
senger of tempests and dangers to the hapless mariner, but as 
the wicked agents of Satan in creating them. They are seen 
over the whole Atlantic ocean, at every distance from land, and 
in all weathers; but are particularly numerous near vessels, im- 
mediately preceding a gale, when flocks of them crowd in her 
wake, and are more than usually active in picking up marine 
substances from the surface of the water. 

‘It is an interesting sight,’ says Wilson, ‘ to observe these little birds in a gale, 
coursing over the waves, down the declivities, up the ascents of the foaming surf, that 
threatens to burst over their heads; sweeping along the hollow troughs of the sea, as 
in a sheltered valley, and again mounting with the rising billow, and, just above its 
surface occasionally dropping their feet, which, striking the water, throw them up again 
with additional force; sometimes leaping with both legs parallel, on the surface of the 
roughest waves, for several yards atatime. Meanwhile, they continue coursing from 
side to side of the ship’s wake, making excursioys far and wide, to the right and to the 
left, now a great way ahead, and now shooting astern for several hundred yards, return- 
ing again to the ship as if she were all the while stationary, though perhaps runuing at 
the rate of ten knotsan hour! But the most singular peculiarity of this bird is its fac- 
ulty of standing and even rnnning on the surface of the water, which it performs with 
apparent facility. When any greasy matter is thrown overboard, these birds instantly 
collect around it, and facing to windward, with their long wings expanded, and their 
webbed feet patting the water, the lightness of their bodies, and the action of the wind 
on their wings, enable them to do this with ease. In calm weather, they perform the 
same manceuvre by keeping their wings just so much in action as to prevent their feet 
from sinking far below the surface. According to Buffon, it is from this singular habit 


that the whole genus have obtained the name of Petrel, from the apostle Peter, who 
as scripture informs us, also walked on the water.’ Vol. iii. p. 259. 


The solitude of the mountain top is not without its feathered 
inhabitant. There sits the bald eagle, the emblem of our coun- 
try, perched in silent majesty on the highest peak, and gazing 
fearlessly into the deep abyss below. His fierce eye roams over 
a wide region. High above all other living creatures, he looks 
down upon the whole world of animated nature. He delights 
in those wild and savage retreats, whither the footstep of man 
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cannot pursue him, and where he reigns the undisputed tyrant 
of the surrounding waste. Sometimes he is seen whirling in 
graceful circles over the cataract, disappearing in the thick 
column of foam which is thrown upward by the violence of the 
waters, and again showing himself at another place, sailing with 
an unrivalled ease and elegance of motion. 

‘ High o’er the watery uproar, silent seen, 

Sailing sedate, in majesty serene, 

Now midst the pillowed spray sublimely lost, 

And now emerging, down the rapids tost, 

Glides the bald eagle, gazing, calm and slow, 

O’er all the horrors of the scene below; 

Intent alone to sate himself with blood 

From the torn victims of the raging flood.’ 

The eagle attains great longevity. He is said to live one 
hundred years—a remarkable circumstance, says Wilson,‘ when 
we consider the seeming intemperate habits of the bird.’ He 
certainly lives very high, and moves in the most elevated circles. 
He dines on fish, venison, lamb, poultry, and the choicest wild 
fowl. But he does not fare sumptuously every day: sometimes 
the rivers are frozen, and the elegant sport of fishing becomes 
impracticable; the earth is covered with snow, and the young 
lambs, and pullets, and squirrels, are not allowed to go out— 
then he sits at home with all the composure and dignity of a 
gentleman in reduced circumstances—yet he lives out his cen- 
tury. What stores of experience he must gather in so long a 
life! How interesling would be the narrative of his adventures: 
‘The Biography of a Bald Eagle, dictated by himself.’ Sup- 
pose the autobiographer to be the venerable proprietor of a nest 
that is seen in the topmost branches of a tall cedar that over- 
hangs the falls of St. Anthony. A hundred years have rolled 
over him, and the bird has grown as grey as the foam of the 
cataract, amid the roar of whose turbulent waters he has spent 
his eventful life. The traditions of his family reach back to 
times whereof the memory of man runneth not to the contrary. 
His father saw the first white man who visited the falls of St. 
Anthony, and his great-grandsire was dining with a friend on 
the Allegheny mountains, when the news arrived that the first 
European ship was seen hovering on the coast. He soared aloft 
over our armies during the whole period of the revolution, shar- 
ing the spoils of every victory gained by either party, and visit- 
ing his home only at distant intervals. He has seen his hunting 
grounds disturbed by the intrusion of the white men, who, within 
his memory, have crossed the Allegheny range, and spread 
themselves over the wide valley of the west. He is grieved at 
this—not on his own account, for his century is drawing to its 
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close—but on account of his numerous descendants; the amiable 
partner of his affections having regularly blessed him with two 
pledges of her love, in each year—in each and every of the 
nearly one hundred years, during which it had been her hap- 
piness to love, honor and obey, the regal tyrant of the cataract. 
What protracted and accumulated domestic bliss! what a 
numerous progeny have grown up from nestling infancy to 
mature birdhood, under the parental guardianship of this respec- 
table pair! And what has become of this multitudinous off 
spring? How has the aristocratic nabob of the cataract, who 
keeps his state in the airy palace of his fathers, ‘ as easily as a 
king,’ provided for the long list of younger sons and portionless 
daughters of the St. Anthony family? One of them perhaps is 
wedded toa famous depredator, whose eyrie is perched upon the 
topmost crag of the rocky mountains—another prunes his wing 
over the ‘ fratricide’s grave, on a lone islet, secluded far in the 
northwestern wilds of our continent, which the Indian avoids 
with superstitious horror; a fair daughter of the race was 
wooed and won by the bold proprietor of a blasted oak, that 
stands alone, upon a bald pinnacle of the Allegheny, and she 
may be at this very moment engaged, in devouring a delicate 
trout, fished from the clear cold waters of the Juniata, by her 
attentive spouse; one promising descendant, in the bloom of 
precocious youth, fell a victim to his own indiscreet curiosity, as 
he stooped from his eagle-flight, and poised himself in the air, 
to listen to the dying scream of a wretched man, who was hurled 
into the boiling eddies of the Niagara by his enraged compan- 
ions, whose confidence he had betrayed; another betook him- 
self to the marts of commerce, and is president of the bank of 
Newfoundland, where he riots, ‘a chartered libertine, upon 
the spoils of the great deep; while others have spread their 
pinions for foreign countries. 

But enough. We could gossip for ever on so delightful a 
subject. It is time we should speak of the biographers of birds. 
On this point our country may boast; for no other birds in the 
world have been so well or so completely described as those of 
America. What a delightful writer is Wilson! So animated, 
so eloquent, yet so faithful. How accurate are all his delinea- 
tions! yet he has none of the dulness which usually accompa- 
nies correctness of detail. He is perfectly true to his subject; 
but his nature is animated nature. There is taste in the selec- 
tion and arrangement of his topics, feeling and poetry in his 
sentiments, and eloquence in his language. With what glow- 
ing enthusiasm does he pursue his subject through all its depart- 
ments! How intently does he gaze upon the plumage; with 
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what patience does he watch for whole days the habits of a 
particular bird; how eagerly does he listen to the notes of a 
favorite songster! They are his acquaintances, his friends; 
there is a language in their songs which is as familiar to his ear, 
us his vernacular, and which conveys ideas to his mind, and 
awakens associations, as readily as his mother tongue. He was 
not satisfied with the pursuit of his subject by means of books. 
The great volume of nature, that book which never lies, and is 
never mistaken, was his only authority. He listened to the 
voice of nature, and imbibed knowledge at the fountain-head 
of truth. In the prosecution of his favorite study, he braved all 
the terrors of the western wilderness. Alone, in his little skiff, 
he embarked upon the waters of the Ohio, and floated silently 
along, intent to catch the sound of a voice foreign to his prac- 
tised ear; alone, with his fowling-piece on his shoulder, did he 
traverse the forest, to study the habits of the feathered tribes in 
their own aboriginal retreats. And he had hisreward: he enjoyed 
the society of his melodious favorites. This, toa mind constitu- 
ted like that of Wilson, was sufficient. It was not the love of 
fame, nor any ulterior prospect—it was not the hope or promise 
of reward, that allured him from the quiet security of his fireside, 
and sustained him through the fatigues and dangers of his wan- 
derings. He loved the study in which he engaged, and pur- 
sued it with a delight which amply repaid all his toils: his suc- 
cess was so much clear profit. He stands first among ornithol- 
ogists—decidedly the first which our country has produced. 
The edition of his works before us, is a beautiful specimen of 
workmanship. ‘The plates are well engraved, and beautifully 
colored; the paper, the typography, and the whole execution, 
such as was due to the fame of Wilson, and is an honorable evi- 
dence of the state of the arts in the United States. 

The work of Nuttal is worthy of all praise. It is accurate, 
scientific, and well arranged. It cannot supersede Wilson, 
because it has none of the eloquence, the felicity of description, 
or poetic glow, of the great American ornithologist. It must be 
laid on the same shelf with its celebrated precursor, and be 
read with it,as a suitable and worthy companion. Nuttal’s 
work is more brief and compact than that of Wilson, and will 
therefore have a wider circulation. Every student of natural sci- 
ence should possess both; nor should any gentleman who is am- 
bitious of making a valuable collection of books, consider bis 
library complete without both these admirable works. 

What shall we say of Audubon, our distinguished fellow-citi- 
zen, of whom so much has been said? How shall we venture 
to dissent from that almost unanimous expression of public sen- 
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timent, which has set him up as a sort of * greatest and best,’ 
against whom to speak in dispraise, would be a species of trea- 
son? Yet it must be done, and it is our vocation to do it: the 
critic must not be silent when the interests of science require, 
and the honor of his country demands, that he should proclaim 
the truth; and the duty becomes the more imperious, when the 
periodical press has decided the case, after the manner descri- 
bed by the learned Roman: 


* Una tantum parte audita 
Sepe et nulla,’ 


Our brother editors have been too goodnatured, and have 
awarded a high meed of applause without inquiring into the 
real merits of the individual to whom it has been decreed. This 
may be pardoned in reference to books of light literature; but 
in treating of works of science, the critic should be just before 
he is generous. We apprehend, that the merit of Audubon 
consists entirely in his talents as a painter. In this department 
he is undoubtedly eminent. His birds are beautifully drawn 
and exquisitely colored; but even here his execution is not 
faultless; for the naturalist occasionally detects inaccuracies, 
which shake his faith in the fidelity of the artist. 

But let us leave the pictures, and look into the volume of 
‘ Ornithological Biography,’ which accompanies them. Our first 
objection to this work is, that the largest portion of it is devoted 
to the biography of a biped, who is, in our opinion, improperly 
classed among American birds, and who has not the slightest 
claim to be included in-any genus, species, or variety, of orni- 
thology: we mean John James Audubon, F. R. SS. L. & E.; 
Fellow of the Linean Society of London, and of twelve other 
societies, which are named in the title page of his book. We 
should think that the honor of belonging to so many learned 
institutions might.have satisfied any rational man, and have pre- 
yented him from aspiring to an honorary membership among 
the feathered tribes. But Mr. Audubon was not so easily satis- 
fied, and has not only made himself the most conspicuous sub- 
ject in this volume, by an autobiographical ‘ Introductory Ad- 
dress’ to the kind reader, which occupies twenty pages, but has 
interspersed his work with a series of personal adventures, which 
have not the slightest relevancy to the history of any bird in 
creation, but himself. The exaggerations contained in these 
sketches are such as to weaken our confidence in the entire 
work. We shall point out a few of them. 

The account of the death of ‘ Mason,’ the outlaw, (whose name 
should have been spelled Meason) at p. 106, is altogether fab- 
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ulous. He was not killed by a regulating party, nor was his 
head stuck upon a tree, in the manner described. 

The description of a ‘booming flood’ of the Mississippi, con- 
tains the following statement: 

‘ There the overflow is astonishing; for no sooner has the water reached the upper 
part of the banks, than it rushes out and overspreads the whole of the neighboring 
swamps, presenting an ocean overgrown with stupendous forest trees. So sudden is 
the calamity, that every individual, whether man or beast, has to exert his utmost in- 
genuity to escape from the dreadful element.’ p. 156. 

The idea presented here is, that the river rises until it reaches 
the top of the bank, then precipitates itself, suddenly, over the 
neighboring country, so as to endanger life. The fact is, that 
the Mississippi rises slowly, and that it is not confined within its 
natural banks until it reaches their level; because those banks 
are intersected by numerous channels, made by tributary 
streams, or by rain, or by previous inundations, and the whole 
of the alluvial lands in that region are filled with lakes and 
swamps. While the river is rising, its waters are carried off 
by means of these natural channels, into the Jakes, swamps, and 
low plains. These must first be filled and overflowed, before 
the flood extends to the cultivated lands, and so gradual is this 
process, that the rise, though steady, is almost imperceptible, and 
the danger spoken of wholly imaginary. There is no such 
thing as the river rising to the top of the bank, and then burst- 
ing over with overwhelming force—except when it breaks 
through a levee. But in this place, Mr. Audubon is speaking of 
the natural banks, and he afterwards speaks of levees. The whole 
account is overdrawn, and calculated to mislead. 

Most readers have seen Mr. Audubon’s account of a hurri- 
cane which he witnessed in Kentucky. We know something 
about that hurricane, and give him credit for having given a 
most graphic description. But then he is never satisfied with 
telling what he has seen, but invariably forfeits all claim to the 
reader’s credence by some such embellishment as the following: 


* Thave crossed the path of the storm, at a distance of a hundred miles from the 
spot where I witnessed its fury, and, again, four hundred miles farther off, in the state 
of Ohio, Lastly, I observed the traces of its ravages on the summits of the mountains 
connected with the great pine forest of Pennsylvania, three hundred miles from the 
place Jast mentioned. p. 264. 


How far this hurricane had travelled before it fell in with 
Mr. Audubon, we are not told, but it seems that its path was 
extended to a distance of eight hundred miles after it had pass- 
ed him! What a long-winded hurricane! Now the truth about 
the hurricane that crossed the Ohio above Shawneetown, and 
is here described, is, that it did not extend more than twenty 
miles, and that its direction was not such as would have brought 
it to the state of Ohio. 
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‘ This region was probably discovered by a daring hunter, the renowned Daniel 
Boone.’ p. 290. 

He is speaking of Kentucky, which we all know was not dis- 
covered by Boone. That remarkable man was among the first 
explorers—he was the very first who explored the country ex- 
tensively, but several others had visited Kentucky before him— 
therefore, it is not probable that he discovered it. 

We say nothing of the squirrel-shooting which Mr. Audubon 
witnessed near Frankfort. ‘The performer was the celebrated 
Daniel Boone.’ p. 293. The author need hardly be reminded 
that colonel Boone emigrated from Kentucky to Missouri as 
early as 1797 or 98, which we should suppose to have been 
previous to Mr. Audubon’s first visit to Kentucky. But on this 
subject we are in the dark, for it is a remarkable fact in relation 
to these sketches, that they are wholly without date. Mr. Audu- 
bon is quite communicative on other points—tells of his jour- 
neys, his residences, his family, his visiters, and not a few of his 
hair-breadth escapes—but not a word of the time when any of 
these marvellous events happened. He assumes the fact that 
the * kind reader’ is sufficiently interested in himself and his 
family to be entertained by the most minute personal adven- 
tures, but seems to imagine that the dates of these adventures 
are not material. He tells of a hurricane which extended more 
than eight hundred miles, yet forgets how important it would 
have been to have placed a date to it, so that those curious in 
such things, could have examined contemporaneous accounts of 
the same storm! The same remark will apply to a dreadful 
earthquake which he witnessed, and especially to two inter- 
views with Boone, which must have taken place long after the 
old pioneer had moved away from Kentucky. He says of Boone: 


‘ The stature and general appearance of this wanderer of the western forests ap- 
proached the gigantic. His chest was broad and prominent; his muscular powers 
displayed themselves in every limb;’ &c. p. 503. 


If Mr. Audubon describes birds, no better than he has 
sketched the pioneer, in these lines, it would be difficult to find 
the originals of those delineated by his pen and pencil. Boone’s 
stature did not approach the gigantic; nor did his muscular powers 
display themselves in the manner pretended. He was under 
six feet high—probably not more than five feet ten inches— 
and of that round compact build, which makes little show. 
Though very active, he had the appearance of being rather 
slender, and did not seem so large as he really was. He would 
have been called a fair example of the middle-sized man. 

This propensity for exaggeration is apparent throughout Mr. 
Audubon’s book. However accurate his sketches may have 
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been originally, he has colored them so highly as to deprive 
them of all resemblance of truth, and no western man can read 
his descriptions without a smile of incredulity. 





SOLITUDE. 


Anp what is solitude? Is it the shade 
Where nameless terrors brood— 
The lonely dell, or haunted glade, 
By gloomy phantasy arrayed ? 
This is not solitude. 


For I have dared alone to tread, 
In boyhood’s truant mood, 
Among the mansions of the dead 
By night, when others all had fled — 
Yet felt not solitude. 


And I have travelled far and wide, 
And dared by field and flood ; 

Have slept upon the mountain side, 

Or slumbered on the ocean tide, 
And known not solitude. 


O’er prairies where the wild flowers bloom, 
Or through the silent wood, 
Where weeds o’ershade the traveller’s tomb, 
It oft has been my fate to roam— 
Yet not in solitude. 


For hope was mine, and friends sincere, 
The kindred of my blood ; 

And I could think of objects dear, 

And tender images would cheer 
The gloom of solitude. 


But when the friends of youth are gone, 
And the strong ties of blood 

And sympathy, are riven one by one, 

The heart, bewildered and alone, 
Desponds in solitude. 


Though crowds may smile, and pleasures gleam, 
To chase its gloomy mood, 

To that lone heart the world doth seem, 

An idle and a frightful dream 
Of hopeless solitude. 


Do any feel for it? They have the will 
To do a seeming good : 
But stranger’s kindness hath no skill 
To touch the deeply seated ill 
Of the heart’s solitude. 
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THE STUDY OF THE BIBLE AS A CLASSIC, 


In advocating the study of the Bible as a classic, we would 
pointedly disclaim all fellowship with those individuals who, in 
opposition to the wisest and best men that ever adorned human 
nature, have declared their conviction that, if every vestige of 
the ancient classics were swept from the earth in one moment, 
the cause of literature would sustain no loss. Such fearless 
marauders would consign to the abyss of eternal oblivion some 
of the fairest works of art and the noblest monuments of taste 
and genius the world ever beheld. No. Go, we would say, 
and gather the fairest flowers which deck the brow of Pindus, 
or of Helicon; go drink of the fountain of Parnasus; but suffer 
us to invite you to come and view also the richer scenery of 
Lebanon and Carmel, and to taste of the purer waters of 

* Siloa’s brook that flows 
Fast by the oracles of God,’ 

To draw from history such lessons of practical wisdom as will 
prepare us to fill with honor and usefulness those stations to 
which we may be called in life; to train the mind to that habit 
of abstraction which enables it to pierce the veil that conceals 
truth; to refine and elevate the taste, and give wings to fancy 
by which it may rise to purer regions when sickened by pollut- 
ing contact with the sordid passions of human nature; and above 
ail, to arouse the soul to a vigorous conception of its high desti- 
ny, and stimulate it to actions correspondent with its dignity, 
are the primary objects of a liberal education. We propose to 
show that the diligent study of the Bible would be eminently 
conducive to these ends. 

Not deeming the present a proper occasion for discussing its 
authority as a revelation from Heaven, we shall assume its truth 
as a postulate, and consider its merit by a comparison with those 
works of classic rank adopted generally in colleges. 

First, then, its history is of the most curious and important kind. 
Stretching back to that period when, at the fiat of the Almighty, 
creation sprang into existence, it is our only authentic source 
of information concerning the origin and end of man, and the 
formation of this world, so diversified with its lakes and rivers 
and mountains, and so adorned with its various beauties—sub- 
jects which, to minds that reach beyond the narrow sphere in 
which they immediately act, are fraught with the richest inter- 
est; and which, too, have given birth to speculations the most 
ludicrous and absurd that can be imagined, when attempted to 
be explained by the unaided powers of the human intellect. 
Here we learn that man, in his present condition, is but the 
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faded and sullied picture of his beauteous original—and here, 
here alone, are our eyes directed to a state of existence higher 
and nobler than that from which we are fallen. True, little of 
the natural history of the Bible can be rendered subservient to 
the practical purposes of life, but it explains many phenomena, 
especially in geology, else inexplicable, and which to the natu- 
ralist are not devoid of interest. Much political knowledge, 
also, may be gleaned from the singularly eventful history of the 
Jews; and with this peculiar advantage: that whilst the secular 
historian is ever liable to draw false inferences and adopt un- 
sound principles from the facts he himself narrates, the com- 
ments of the inspired writer are dictated by that omniscient 
mind which cannot err. Hence, no government has ever prov- 
ed stable, unless based on the principles of the Bible. 

Second. In the discipline it offers the mind, it unites synthesis 
with analysis. To study the doctrinal parts of the Bible with 
the closeness and accuracy they demand, and to mark those 
nice discriminations of thought upon which important principles 
often depend, will give to the mind versatility and acumen; 
whilst it will be invigorated and expanded by comparing pas- 
sages mutually elucidating each other, and reconciling seeming 
resem and by grasping its several parts as at one view, 
that it may be seen as one beautiful and harmonious and entire 
structure. 

The mental exercise in studying the languages in which the 
scriptures are written, is not essentially different from that 
which is received from the study of the ancient languages. 
For in order to appreciate properly the beauties of the Bible, 
it should, of course, be read in the original; as, in the felicitous 
language of a modern essayist,‘*there are rays of thought in 
every original writer, which a translator can no more gather up 
than he could chain the lightning or paint the roar of the ocean.’ 
And it may here not improperly be remarked, that if that lan- 
guage which is coeval with time itself, and which was the cho- 
sen medium of communication between earth and heaven, pos- 
sess any peculiar fascinations, it can be studied nowhere but in 
the Bible. 

Third. In considering its poetry and eloquence, we would 
not detract from those masters of antiquity who have drawn 
upon them the eyes of an admiring world; but in respect to 
these points, it may be fearlessly asserted that the specimens in 
the Bible, of these departments of literature, will not suffer in 
comparison with the most illustrious works of uninspired genius. 
If the sweet notes of Virgil can entrance the soul, or if the 
bolder strains of Homer can call up the higher emotions of sub- 
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limity, we can refer, as the counterpart of the picture, to the 
Psalms of David, to the Song of Moses and Miriam, to Job, and 
to the Prophecy of Isaiah, as compositions, which, for refined 
and delicate language, and strength and beauty of conception, 
stand unrivalled in the literary world; compositions so pure, so 
elegant, so exquisitely simple and natural, that he must surren- 
der all claim to correct taste and chastened imagination, who 
is not charmed with their sweet melody, and fixed with their 
glowing thoughts. 

In comparing Paul with Cicero and Demosthenes, we may 
be exposed to the charge of partiality, or to the still more dis- 
paraging imputation of speaking with that dogmatic confidence 
which springs from ignorance rather than from a minute and 
thorough investigation and proper understanding of the subject. 
But we have reflected maturely, and are willing to abide the 
issue. A common and safe criterion by which to test the excel- 
lence of any oratorical effort, is to look at its effects, in connec- 
tion with the circumstances in which it was made. Judging 
then by this rule, what is our decision? True, we see Cicero 
holding multitudes enchained by the magic power of his elo- 
quence, in breathless admiration. But we must remember that 
he was the adored father of his country, the idol which they 
worshipped, to whom he spoke. True, we see Demosthenes, by 
the resistless fire of his genius, steeling the coward’s heart 
*gainst death and danger, and rousing his abject countrymen 
to deeds of high daring and renown. But it was by appealing 
to passions confessedly the strongest in human nature—to fear, 
pride, ambition, the thirst for glory, and the love of wealth. 
But see Paul, standing a defenceless prisoner, before the pomp 
and pageantry and gorgeous splendor of royalty. Hear his fitful 
peals of unearthly eloquence, like a voice from eternity, start- 
ling the monarch from his dreams of greatness to look at his own 
hideous apparition and tremble with unaffected terror! Whose 
eloquence was most powerful? 

At such a time, and before such an audience, it may justly be 
deemed superfluous to advert to the superior purity of the prin- 
ciples of the Bible, or to show the happy effects on the morality 
of the nation, which would flow from its adoption as a classic 
in our colleges. We shall therefore touch this part of the sub- 
ject but lightly. Justly do we admire the towering intellects 
of a Plato, and a Socrates, scaling the very heavens, and arri- 
ving at conclusions, from their reasoning, bearing a faint resem- 
blance to the truth. Shall that book then, not find a place in 
our course of study, which unveils eternity to our view, and 
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brings up before us, so that we can see ‘eye to eye’ what they 
saw but as ‘through a glass darkly.’ 

There is a constitutional tendency in man to assimilation. 
Like the chameleon, which assumes the hue of whatever is 
nearest it, our characters are wonderfully influenced by those 
objects which our eyes daily behold, and those men and authors 
with whom we are habitually conversant. Most true is that 
sentiment we have somewhere seen, ‘ that if men could properly 
conceive of the grandeur of their immortal destiny, they would 
all be noble and magnanimous.’ How important then, that 
they should view that destiny in the vivid colors in which the 
Bible paints it! How important a part of education, to learn 
to contemplate the High and Holy One, the Infinite and 
Eternal Jehovah, the great ‘I Am! Such knowledge would 
be the death of all that islow and base and grovelling. Let 
the Bible be adopted as a classic throughout the colleges of our 
country, and popery and infidelity will make their graves 
together. 

We would appeal to those who have charge of the fountains 
of science, and in the language of the prophet, say, * go, cast 
this saltinto the waters, that there may not henceforth be any 
more death.’ 





WESTERN SCENERY. 


Tue traveller who visits our Valley for the first time, advane- 
ing from the east, to the Ohio river, and thence proceeding 
westward, is struck with the magnificence of the vegetation 
which clothes the whole surface. The vast extent and gloomy 
grandeur of the forest, the gigantic size and venerable antiquity 
of the trees, the rankness of the weeds, the luxuriance and 
variety of the under-brush, the long vines that climb to the tops 
of the tallest branches, the parasites that hang in clusters from 
the boughs, the brilliancy of the foliage, and the exuberance of 
the fruit, all show a land teeming with vegetable life. The 
forest is seen in its majesty; the pomp and pride of the wilder- 
ness is here. Here is nature unspoiled, and silence undis- 
turbed. A few years ago, this impression was more striking 
than at present; for now, farms, villages, and even a few large 
towns, are scattered over this region, diversifying its landscapes, 
and breaking in upon the characteristic wildness of its scenery. 
Still there are wide tracts remaining in the state of nature, and 
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displaying all the savage luxuriance which first attracted the 
pioneer; and upon a general survey, ils features present at this 
day, to one accustomed only to thickly peopled countries, the 
same freshness of beauty, and the same immensity, though 
rudeness of outline, which we have been accustomed to associ- 
ate with the landscape of the West. 

I know of nothing more splendid than a western forest. 
There is a grandeur in the immense size of the great trees— 
a richness in the coloring of the foliage, superior to any thing 
that is known in corresponding latitudes—a wildness and an 
unbroken stillness that attest the absence of man—above all, 
there is a vastness, a boundless extent, an uninterupted conti- 
nuity of shade, which prevents the attention from being dis- 
tracted, and allows the mind to fill itself, and the imagination to 
realize the actual presence, and true character, of that which 
had burst upon it like a vivid dream. : 

But when the traveller forsakes the valley of the Ohio, and 
advancing westward, ascends to the level of that great plain, 
which constitutes the general surface of this region, he finds 
himself in an open champaigne country—in a wilderness of 
meadows clad in grass, and destitute of trees. The transition 
is as sudden as it is complete. Behind him are the most gigan- 
tic productions of the forest—before him are the lowly, the ver- 
dant, the delicate, inhabitants of the lawn; behind him are 
gloom and chill, before him are sunlight and graceful beauty. 
He has passed the rocky cliff, where the den of the rattlesnake 
is concealed, the marshes that send up feetid steams of desolating 
miasma, and the canebrake where the bear and the panther 
lurk; and has reached the pasture where the deer is feeding, 
and the prairie flower displays its diversified hues. He has seen 
the wilderness in all its savage pomp and gloomy grandeur, 
arrayed in the terrors of barbarian state; but now beholds it 
in its festa) garb, reposing in peace, and surrounded by light, 
gayety, and beauty. 

This distinction is not imaginary; no one can pass from one 
part of this region to another, without observing the natural 
antithesis of which we are speaking; and that mind would be 
defective in its perceptions of the sublime and beautiful, which 
did not feel, as well as see, the effect of this singular contrast. 
There is in the appearance of one of our primitive forests, a 
gloomy wildness, that throws a cast of solemnity over the feel- 
ings; a something in the wide-spread solitude, which suggests 
to the traveller that he is far from the habitations of man— 
alone, in the companionship of his own thoughts, and the pre- 
sence of his God. But the prairie landscape awakens a differ- 
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ent train of thought. Here light predominates instead of shade, 
and a variety of hue instead of a wearisome exuberance and mo- 
notony of verdure; while the extent of the landscape allows the 
eye to roam abroad, and the imagination to expand, over an 
endless diversity of agreeable objects, 

The same remarkable contrast is equally striking in the con- 
tour of the surface—in the difference between the broken and 
the level districts. If the traveller looks down from the western 
pinnacles of the Allegheny, he beholds a region beautifully 
diversified with hill and dale, and intersected with rapid 
streams. In western Pennsylvania, Virginia, Kentucky and 
Tennessee, he finds every variety of scenic beauty—the hill, 
the plain and the valley, the rocky cliff, the secluded dell, the 
clear fountain, and the rivulet dashing headlong over its bed of 
rock. The rivers have each their characteristic scenery. The 
Monongahela winding through a mountainous country, over- 
hung with precipices, and shaded by heavy forests, with a cur- 
rent sufficiently gentle to be easily navigable to steamboats, has 
its peculiar features, which are instantly lost when the traveller 
has passed on to the bosom of the Ohio. The winding course, 
and picturesque scenery of the Ohio, between Pittsburgh and 
Wheeling, impress the beholder as strikingly wild and beautiful; 
below the latter place, the features of the landscape become 
softened, the hills recede farther from the river, are less lofty, 
and more rounded; and again, after passing Louisville, these 
elevations are seen less frequently, and gradually melt away, 
until the river becomes margined by low shores, and one con- 
tinuous line of unbroken forest. But if we leave the gentle 
current of the Ohio, and ascend the .Kentucky or the Cumber- 
land, we again find rapid streams, overhung with precipices, 
and a country abounding in the diversities of a wild and pictur- 
esque scenery. Here may be seen the rapid current foaming 
and eddying over beds of rock, and the tall peake towering above 
in solitary grandeur. Here the curious traveller may penetrate 
the gloom of the cavern, may clamber over precipices, or 
refresh himself from the crystal fountain bursting from the bosom 
of the rock. But he will find every hill clad with timber, every 
valley teeming with vegetation; even the crevices of the lime- 
stone parapets giving sustenance to trees and bushes. 

The scenery presented on the western shore of the Ohio is 
altogether different. The mountain, the rock, the precipice, and 
the limpid torrent are seen no more; and the traveller, as he 
wanders successively over Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, and the 
vast wilderness lying beyond, is astonished at the immensity of 
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the great plain, the regularity of its surface, and the richness, 
the verdure, the beauty, of its wide-spread meadows. 

It is perhaps not easy to account for the intense curiosity and 
surprise, which have been universally excited by the existence 
of these plains; for they have been found in various parts of the 
world, The steppes of Asia, the pampas of South America, 
and the deserts of Africa, are alike destitute of timber. But 
they have existed from different causes; and while one has been 
found too arid and sterile to give birth to vegetation, and 
another snow-clad and inhospitable, others exist in temperate 
climates and exhibit the most amazing fertility of soil. These 
facts show that there are various causes inimical to the growth 
of trees, and that the forest is not necessarily the spontaneous 
product of the earth, and its natural covering, wherever its sur- 
face is left uncultivated by the hand of man. The vegetable 
kingdom embraces an infinite variety of plants, ‘from the cedar 
of Lebanon to the hysop that groweth on the wall;’ and the 
plan of nature, in which there is no miscalculation, has provi- 
ded that there shall be a necessary concatenation of circum- 
stances—a proper adaptation of soil, climate, moisture—of nat- 
ural and secondary causes, to produce and to protect each: 
just as she has assigned the wilderness to the Indian, the rich 
pasture to the grazing herd, and the Alps to the mountain goat. 

I apprehend that the intense astonishment, with which the 
American pioneers first beheld a prairie, and which we ail feel 
in gazing over these singularly beautiful plains, is the result of 
association. The adventurers who preceded us, from the cham- 
paigne districts of France, have left no record of any such sur- 
prise; on the contrary, they discovered in these flowery meadows 
something, that reminded them of home; and their sprightly 
imaginations at once suggested, that nothing was wanting but 
the vineyard, the peasant’s cottage, and the stately chateau, to 
render the resemblance complete. But our immediate ances- 
tors came from lands covered with wood, and in their minds 
the idea of a wilderness wasindissolubly connected with that of 
a forest. ‘They had settled in the woods upon the shores of 
the Atlantic; and there their ideas of a new country had been 
formed. As they proceeded to the west, they found the 
shadows of the heavy foliage deepening upon their path, and 
the luxuriant forest becoming at every step more stately and 
intense, deepening the impression, that as they receded from 
civilization, the woodland must continue to accumulate the 
gloom of its savage and silent grandeur around them—until 
suddenly the glories of the prairie burst upon their enraptured 
gaze, with its widely extended landscape, its verdure, its flow- 
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ers, its picturesque groves, and all its exquisite variety of mellow 
shade and sunny light. 

Had our English ancestors, on the other hand, first settled 
upon the plains of Missouri and Illinois, and the tide of emigra- 
tion was now setting towards the forests of Ohio and Kentucky, 
climbing the rocky barriers of the Allegheny ridge, and. pour- 
ing itself down upon the wooded shores of the Atlantic, the 
question would not be asked, how the western plains became 
denuded of timber, but by what miracle of Providence, a vast 
region had been clothed, with so much regularity, with the 
most splendid and gigantic productions of nature, and pre- 
served through whole centuries from the devastations of the 
frost and the fire, the hurricane and the flood. We have all 
remarked how simple and how rapid is the process of rearing 
the annual flower, or the more hardy varieties of grass, and with 
what ease a spot of ground may be covered with a carpet of 
verdure; and we know equally well how difficult it is to rear an 
orchard or a grove, and how numerous are the accidents which 
assail a tree. An expanse of natural meadow is not therefore 
so much an object of curiosity, as a continuous forest; the for- 
mer coming rapidly to perfection, with but few enemies to 
assail it, the latter advancing slowly to maturity, surrounded by 
dangers. Hence there is, tomy mind, no scene so imposing, 
none which awakens sensations of such admiration and solem- 
nity, as the forest standing in its aboriginal integrity, and bear- 
ing the indisputable marks of antiquity—where we stand upon 
a soil composed of the vegetable mould, which can only have 
been produced by the undisturbed accumulation of ages, and 
behold around us the healthful and gigantic trees, whose 
immense shafts have been increasing in size for centuries, and 
which have stood during that whole time exposed to the light- 
ning, the wind, and the frost, and to the depredations of the 
insect and the brute. 

The scenery of the prairie country excites a different feeling. 
The novelty is striking, and never fails to cause an exclamation 
of surprise. The extent of the prospect is exhilarating. The 
outline of the landscape is sloping, and graceful. ‘The verdure 
and the flowers are beautiful: and the absence of shade, and 
consequent appearance of a profusion of light, produces a gaiety 
which animates the beholder. 


It is necessary to explain that these plains, although preserv- 
ing a general level in respect to the whole country, are yet in 
themselves not flat, but exhibit a gracefully waving surface, 
swelling and sinking with an easy slope, and a full rounded out- 
line, equally avoiding the unmeaning horizontal surface, and the 
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interruption of abrupt or angular elevations. It is that surface 
which, in the expressive language of the country, is called rol- 
ling, and which has been said to resemble the long heavy swell 
of the ocean, when its waves are subsiding to rest after the 
agitation of a storm. 

It is to be remarked also, that the prairie is almost always 
elevated in the centre, co that in advancing into it from either 
side, you see before you only the plain, with its curved outline 
marked upon the sky, and forming the horizon, but on reaching 
the highest point, you look around upon the whole of the vast 
scene. 

The attraction of the prairie consists in its extent, its carpet 
of verdure and flowers, its undulating surface, its groves, and 
the fringe of timber by which it is surrounded. Of all these, 
the latter is the most expressive feature—it is that which gives 
character to the landscape, which imparts the shape, and marks 
the boundary of the plain. If the prairie be small, its great- 
est beauty consists in the vicinity of the surrounding margin of 
woodland, which resembles the shore of a lake, indented with 
deep vistas like bays and inlets, and throwing out long points, 
like capes and headlands; while occasionally these points 
approach so close on either hand, that the traveller passes 
through a narrow avenue or strait, where the shadows of the 
woodland fall upon his path,—and then again emerges into 
another prairie. Where the plain is large, the forest outline is 
seen in the far perspective, like the dim shore when beheld at 
a distance from the ocean. The eye sometimes roams over the 
green meadow, without discovering a tree, a shrub, or any 
object in the immense expanse, but the wilderness of grass and 
flowers; while at another time, the prospect is enlivened by the 
groves, which are seen interspersed like islands, or the solitary 
tree, which stands alone in the blooming desert. 

If it be in the spring of the year, and the young grass has just 
covered the ground witha carpet of delicate green, and espe- 
cially if the sun is rising from behind a distant swell of the 
plain, and glittering upon the dew-drops, no scene can be more 
lovely tothe eye. The deer is seen grazing quietly upon the 
plain; the bee is on the wing; the wolf, with his tail drooped, is 
sneaking away to his covert with the felon tread of one who is 
conscious that he has disturbed the peace of nature; and the 
grouse feeding in flocks, or in pairs, like the domestic fowl, cover 
the whole surface—the males strutting and erecting their plu- 
mage like the peacock, and uttering a long, loud, mournful note, 
something like the cooing of the dove, but resembling still more 
the sound produced by passing a rough finger boldly over the 
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surface of atambourine. ‘The number of these birds is aston- 
ishing. The plain is covered with them in every direction; and 
when they have been driven from the ground by a deep snow, I 
have seen thousands—or more properly tens of thousands— 
thickly clustered in the tops of the trees surrounding the prairie. 
They do not retire as the country becomes settled, but continue 
to lurk in the tall grass around the newly made farms; and |] 
have sometimes secn them mingled with the domestic fowls, at 
a short distance from the farmer’s door. They will eat, and 
even thrive when confined in a coop, and may undoubtedly be 
domesticated. 

When the eye roves off from the green plain, to the groves, or 
points of timber, these also are found to be at this season robed 
in the most attractive hues. The rich undergrowth is in full 
bloom. The red-bud, the dog-wood, the crab-apple, the wild 
plumb, the cherry, the wild rose,are abundant in all the rich 
lands; and the grape vine, though its blossom is unseen, fills the 
air with fragrance. ‘The variety of the wild fruit, and flower- 
ing shrubs, isso great, and such the profusion of the blossoms 
with which they are bowed down, that the eye is regaled almost 
to satiety. 

The gayety of the prairie, its embellishments, and the absence 
of the gloom and savage wildness of the forest, all contribute to 
dispel the feeling of lonesomeness, which usually creeps over 
the mind of the solitary traveller in the wilderness. Though 
he may not see a house, nor a human being, and is conscious 
that he is far from the habitations of men, he can scarcely divest 
himself of the idea that he is travelling through scenes embel- 
ished by the hand of art. The flowers, so fragile, so delicate, 
and so ornamental, seem to have been tastefully disposed to 
adorn the scene. The groves and clumps of trees appear to 
have been scattered over the lawn to beautify the landscape, 
and it is not easy to avoid that decision of the fancy, which per- 
suades the beholder, that such scenery has been created to grat- 
ify the refined taste of civilized man. Europeans are often 
reminded of the resemblance of this scenery to that of the 
extensive parks of noblemen, which they have been accusiomed 
to admire, in the old world; the lawn, the avenue, the grove, the 
copse, which are there produced by art, are here prepared by 
nature; a splendid specimen of massy architecture, and the dis- 
tant view of villages, are alone wanting to render the simili- 
tude complete. 

In the summer, the prairie is covered with long coarse grass, 
which soon assumes a golden hue, and waves in the wind like a 
ripe harvest. ‘Those who have not a personal knowledge of the 
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subject, would be deceived by the accounts which are published 
of the height of the grass. It is seldom so tall as travellers have 
represented, nor does it attain its highest growth in the richest 
soil. In the low, wet prairies, where the substratum of clay lies 
near the surface, the centre or main stem of this grass, which 
bears the seed, acquires great thickness, and shoots up to the 
height of eight or nine feet, throwing out a few long coarse leaves 
or blades, and the traveller often finds it higher than his head as 
he rides through it on horseback. The plants, although numer- 
ous and standing close together, appear to grow singly and 
unconnected, the whole force of the vegetative power expand- 
ing itself upward. But in the rich undulating prairies, the 
grass is finer, with less of stalk, and a greater profusion of leaves. 
The roots spread and interweave so as to form a compact even 
sod, and the blades expand into a ciose thick sward, which is 
seldom more than eighteen inches high, and often less, until 
late in the season when the seed-bearing stem shoots up. 

The first coat of grass is mingled with small flowers; the violet, 
the bloom of the strawberry, and others of the most minute and 
delicate texture. As the grass increases in size, these disap- 
pear, and others, taller and more gaudy, display their brilliant 
colors upon the green surface, and still later a larger and coar- 
ser succession rises with the rising tide of verdure. A fanciful 
writer asserts that the prevalent color of the prairie flowers is, 
in the spring a bluish purple, in midsummer red, and in the 
autumn yellow. This is one of the notions that people get, who 
study nature by the fireside. The truth is, that the whole of 
the surface of these beautiful plains, is clad throughout the sea- 
son of verdure, with every imaginable variety of color, ‘from 
grave to gay.’ It is impossible to conceive a miore infinite 
diversity, or a richer profusion of hues, or to detect any pre- 
dominating tint, except the green, which forms the beautiful 
ground, and relieves the exquisite brilliancy of all the others. 
The only changes of color observed at the different seasons, 
arise from the circumstance, that in the spring the flowers are 
small and the colors delicate; as the heat becomes more ardent 
a hardier race appears, the flowers attain a greater size, and 
the hue deepens; and still later a succession of coarser plants 
rise above the tall grass, throwing out larger and gaudier flowers. 
As the season advances from spring to midsummer, the individual 
flower becomes less beautiful when closely inspected, but the 
landscape, is far more variegated, rich, and glowing. 

In the winter, the prairies present a gloomy and desolate 
scene. The fire has passed over them, and consumed every 
vegetable substance, leaving the soil bare, and the surface per- 
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fectly black. ‘That gracefully waving outline, which was so 
attractive to the eye when clad in green, is now disrobed of all 
its ornaments; its fragrance, its notes of joy, and the graces of 
its landscape have all vanished, and the bosom of the cold earth, 
scorched and discolored, is alone visible. The wind sighs 
mournfully over the black plain; but there is no object to be 
moved by its inflaence—not a tree to wave its long arms in the 
blast, nor a reed to bend its fragile stem—not a leaf, nor even 
a blade of grass to tremble in the breeze. There is nothing to 
be seen but the cold dead earth and the bare mound, which 
move not—and the traveller with a singular sensation, almost 
of awe, feels the blast rushing over him, while not an object 
visible to the eye, is seen to stir. Accustomed as the mind is 
to associate with the action of the wind its operation upon sur- 
rounding objects, and to see nature bowing and trembling, and 
the fragments of matter mounting upon the wind, as the storm 
passes, there isa novel effect produced on the mind of one 
who feels the current of air rolling heavily over him, while 
nothing moves around. 


AUNT MARY. 


Since sketching character is the mode, I too, take up my pen- 
cil—not to make you laugh, though peradventure it may be—to 
get you to sleep. 

I am now a tolerably old gentleman—an old bachelor, more- 
over—and what is more to the point, an unpretending and 
sober-minded one. Lest, however, any of the ladies should take 
exceptions against me in the very outset, I will merely remark, 
en passant, that a man can sometimes become an old bachelor, 
because he has Too mucu heart, as well as too little. 

Years ago—before any of my readers were born—I was a 
little good-for-naught of a boy, of precisely that unlacky kind 
who are always in every body’s way, and always in mischief. I 
had, to watch over my uprearing, a father and mother, and a 
whole army of older brothers and sisters. My relations bore 
a very great resemblance to other human beings—neither 
good angels, nor the opposite class; but as mathematicians say, 
‘in the mean proportion.’ 

As I have before insinuated, I was a sort of family scape- 
grace among thcm—and one on whose head all the domestic 
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trespasses were regularly visited, either by real actual desert, 
or by imputation. 

For this order of things, there was, I confess, a very solid and 
serious foundation, in the constitution of my mind. Whether 
I was born under some cross-eyed planet, or whether I was 
fairy-smitten in my cradle, certain it is that I was, from the 
dawn of existence, a sort of ‘Murad, the Unlucky’—an out-of- 
time, out-of-place, out-of-form, sort of a boy, with whom 
nothing prospered. 

Who always left open doors in cold weather? it was Henry. 
Who was sure to upset his coffee-cup at breakfast, or to knock 
over his tumbler at dinner? or to prostrate saltcellar, pepper- 
box, and mustard-pot, if he only happened to move his arm? 
why, Henry! Who was plate-breaker general for the family? 
it was Henry. Who tangled mamma’s silks and cottons, and 
tore up the last newspaper for papa, or threw down old Pheebe’s 
clotheshorse with all her clean ironing thereupon? why 
Henry! 

Now all this was no ‘malice prepense’ in me—for I solemnly 
believe that I was the best-natured boy in the world; but some- 
thing was the matter with the attraction of cohesion, or the 
attraction of gravitation—with the general dispensation of mat- 
ter around me, that let me do what I would, things would fall 
down, and break, or be torn and damaged, if I only came near 
them; and my unluckiness, seemed in exact proportion to my 
carefulness, in any matter. 

If any body in the room with me had a headache, or any 
manner of nervous irritability, which made it particularly 
necessary for others to be quiet, and if I was in an especial desire 
unto the same, | was sure, while stepping around on tiptoe, to 
fall headlong over a chair—which would give an introductory 
push to the shovel—which would fall upon the tongs—which 
would animate the poker—and all together would set in action 
two or three sticks of wood, and down they would all come with 
just that hearty, sociable sort ’a racket, which showed that they 
were disposed to make as much of the opportunity as possible. 

In the same manner, every thing that came into my hand or 
was at all connected with me, was sure to lose by it. If 1 
rejoiced in a clean apron in the morning, I was sure to make a 
full-length prostration thereupon on my way to school, and come 
home nothing better, but rather worse. If I was sent on an 
errand, I was sure either to lose my money in going, or my pur- 
chases in returning; and on these occasions my mother would 
often comfort me with the reflection, that it was well that my 
ears were fastened to my head, or I should lose them too. Of 
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course, I was a fair mark for the exhortatory powers not only 
of my parents, but of all my aunts, uncles, and cousins, to the 
third and fourth generation; who ceased not to reprove, rebuke, 
and exhort with all long-suffering and doctrine. 

All this would have been very well, if nature had not gifted 
me with a very unnecessary and uncomfortable capacity of 
feeling; which, like a refined ear for music, is undesirable; 
because in this world, one meets with discord ninety-nine times 
where it meets with harmony once. Much, therefore, as I fur- 
nished occasion to be scolded at, I never became used to scold- 
ing, so that I was just as much galled by it the forty-first time, 
as the first. There was no such thing as philosophy in me 
—I had just that unreasonable heart which is not conformed 
unto the nature of things; neither indeed can be. I was timid, 
and shrinking, and proud—I was nothing to any one around 
me, but an awkward unlucky boy—nothing to my parents, but 
one of half a dozen children, whose faces were to be washed, 
and stockings mended, on Saturday afternoon. If I was very 
sick, I had medicine and the doctor—if I was a little sick, 
I was exhorted unto patience; and if I was sick at heart, I was 
left to prescribe for myself. 

Now all this was very well—what should a child need but 
meat and drink and room to play, and a school to teach him 
reading and writing, and somebody to take care of him when 
sick ?—certainly, nothing. 

But the feelings of grown-up children exist in the mind of 
little ones oftener than is supposed; and I had even at this early 
day, the same keen sense of all that touched the heart wrong 
—the same longing for something which should touch it aright 
—the same discontent, with latent, matter-of-course affection, 
and the same craving for sympathy, which has been the unprof- 
itable fashion of this world in all ages. And no human being, 
possessing such constitutionals, has a better chance of being 
made unhappy by them than the backward, uninteresting, 
wrong-doing child. We can all sympathize, to some extent, 
with men and women; but how few can go back to the sympa- 
thies of childhood—can understand the desolate insignificance 
of not being one of the grown-up people—of being sent to bed, 
to be out of the way in the evening, and to school, to be out of 
the way in the morning—of manifold similar grievances and 
distresses, which the child has no elocution to set forth, and the 
grown person no imagination to conceive? 

When I was seven years old, I was told one morning, with 
considerable domestic acclamation, that aunt Mary was coming 
to make us a visit; and so, when the carriage that brought her 
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stopped at our door, 1 pulled off my dirty apron and ran in 
among the crowd of brothers and sisters to see what was coming. 
I shall not describe her first appearance, for as I think of her, I 
begin to grow somewhat sentimental, in spite of my spectacles, 
and might perhaps talk a little nonsense. 

Perhaps every man, whether married or unmarried, who has 
lived to the age of fifty, or thereabouts, has seen some woman, 
who in his mind is ‘he woman in distinction from all others. She 
may not have been a relative; she may not have been a wife; 
she may simply have shone on him from afar; she may be remem- 
bered in the distance of years as a star that is set, as music that 
is hushed, as beauty and loveliness faded forever; but remembered 
she is with interest, with fervor, with enthusiasm; with adi that 
heart can feel, and more than words can tell. 

To me there has been but one such, and that is she whom I 
describe. Was she beautiful, you ask? ‘I also will ask you one 
question:’ If an angel from heaven should dwell in human form 
and animate any human face, would not that face be lovely? It 
might not be beautiful, but would it not be lovely? She was 
not beautiful, except after this fashion. 

How well I remember her as she used sometimes to sit think- 
ing, with her head resting on her hand—her face mild and pla- 
cid, with a quiet October sunshine in her blue eyes, and an ever 
present smile over her whole countenance. 1} remember the 
sudden sweetness of look when any one spoke to her—the 
prompt attention, the quick comprehension of things before you 
uttered them—the obliging readiness to leave whatever she was 
doing, for you. 

To those who mistake occasional pensiveness for melancholy, 
it might seem strange to say that my aunt Mary was always 
happy- Yet she was so. Her spirits never rose to buoyancy, 
and never sunk to despondency. 1 know that it is an article in 
the sentimental confession of faith, that such a character cannot 
be interesting. For this impression there is some ground. The 
placidity of a medium common-place mind is uninteresting; but 
the placidity of a strong and well-governed one borders on the 
sublime. Mutability of emotion characterizes inferior orders of 
being; but he who combines all interest, all excitement, all per- 
fection, is ‘ the same yesterday, to-day and for ever.’ And if there 
be any thing sublime in the idea of an almighty mind, in perfect 
peace itself, and therefore at leisure to bestow all its energies on 
the wants of others, there is at least a reflection of the same sub- 
limity in the character of that human being, who has so quieted 
and governed the world within, that nothing is left to absorb 
sympathy, or distract attention from those around. 
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Such a woman was my aunt Mary. Her placidity was notso much 
the result of temperament as of choice. She had every susce ptibil- 
ity of suffering incident to the noblest and most delicate construc- 
tion of mind; but they had been so directed, that instead of 
concentrating thought on self, they had prepared her to under- 
stand and feel for others. 

She was, beyond all things else, a sympathetic person, and her 
character, like the green in a landscape, was less remarkable 
for what it was in itself, than for its perfect and beautiful har- 
mony with all the coloring and shading around it. 

Other women have been talented, others have been good— 
but no woman that ever I knew possessed goodness and talent 
in union with such an intuitive perception of feelings, and such 
a faculty of instantaneous adaptation to them. The most trou- 
blesome thing in this world is to be condemned to the society of 
a person who can never understand any thing you say without 
you say the whole of it, making your commas and periods as you 
go along—and the most desirable thing in the world is to live 
with a person who saves you all the trouble of talking, by know- 
ing just what you mean to say before you begin. 

Something of this kind of talent I began to feel, to my great 
relief, when aunt Mary came into the family. I remember the 
very first evening, as she sat by the hearth surrounded by all the 
family, her eye glanced on me with an expression that let me 
know she saw me, and when the clock struck eight, and my 
mother proclaimed that it was my bedtime, my countenance fell 
as I moved sorrowfully from the back of her rocking-chair, and 
thought how many beautiful stories aunt Mary would tell after 
I was gone to bed. She turned towards me with such a look of 
real understanding, such an evident insight into the case, that 
I went into banishment with a lighter heart than ever I did 
before. How very contrary is the obstinate estimate of the 
heart, to the rational estimate of worldly wisdom. Are there 
not some who can remember when one word, one look, or even 
the withholding of a word, has drawn their heart more to a per- 
son than all the substantial favors in the world? By ordinary 
acceptation, substantial kindness respects the necessaries of ani- 
mal existence; while those wants which are peculiar to mind, 
and will exist with it forever, by equally correct classification, 
are designated as sentimental ones, the supply of which, though 
it wall excite more gratitude in fact, ought not to in theory. 
Before aunt Mary had lived with us a month, I loved her beyond 
any body in the world, and a utilitarian would have been 
amused in cyphering out the amount of favors which produced 
this result. It was a look, a word, a smile—it was that she 
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seemed pleased with my new kite—that she rejoiced with me 
when I learned to spin a top—that she alone seemed to esti- 
mate my proficiency in playing ball, and marbles—that she 
never looked at all vexed when I upset her work-box upon the 
floor—that she received all my awkward gallantry and mal- 
adroit helpfulness, as if it had been in the best taste in the world 
—that when she was sick, she insisted on letting me wait on 
her, though I made my customary havoc among the pitchers 
and tumblers of her room, and displayed, through my zeal to 
please, a more than ordinary share of insufliciency for the sta- 
tion. She also was the only person that I ever conversed with, 
and I used to wonder how any body that could talk all about 
matters and things with the grown-up persons, could talk so 
sensibly about marbles, and hoops, and skates, and all sorts of 
little-boy matters; and I will say, by-the-by, that the same sort 
of speculation has often occurred to the minds of older people 
in connection with her. She knew the value of varied inform- 
ation in making a woman, not a pedant, but a sympathetic, 
companionable being, and such she was to almost every class 
of mind. 

She had, too, the faculty of drawing others up to her level in 
conversation, so that I would often find myself going on in most 
profound style, while talking with her, and would wonder when 
I was through, whether I really was a little boy still. 

When she had enlightened us many months, the time came 
for her to take leave, and she besought my mother to give me to 
her for company. All the family wondered what she could find 
to like in Henry; but if she did like me, it was no matter, and 
so was the case disposed of. 

From that time | dived with her—and there are some persons 
who can make the word live signify much more than it com- 
monly does—and she wrought on my character all those mira- 
cles which benevolent genius can work. She quieted my 
heart, directed my feelings, unfolded my mind, and educated 
me, not harshly or by force, but as the blessed sunshine educates 
the flower, into full and perfect life; and when all that was 
mortal of her died, to this world, her words and deeds of unut- 
terable love, shed a twilight around her memory that will fade 
only in the brightness of heaven. H. E. B. 










A Few Days in England. 
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Ou, there are many to be loved, 
Few to be loved as thou, 

Few to be thought of when away, 
As thou art thought of now. 


Goodness, though good where’er it be, 
Oft wants a nameless grace, 

That while the mind is calmly pleased, 

The heart retains no trace. 








And some there are, against our will 
Loved, while we disapprove, 

Reason looks grave—the heart, ashamed, 

Scarce dares to own its love. 






But thou, with all which coldest sense 
Or reason could implore, 

With all thy well-tried worth of mind, 

Hast round thee something more. 









A ‘something more ’— perhaps no words 
That * something’ can express; 

But yet, who has not felt the power 
Of * something more’—or less. 








That lingering softness which some leave 
Like twilight round the heart; 

Which makes their name a charm to us 
Long after they depart. 








Those to whose thought such sacredness, 
Such holy power is given, 

The love we feel for them on earth 

Is like the love of heaven. 







God bless thee, gentle, heavenly friend ; 
And when life’s storms shall cease, 

May’st thou, a precious pearl, be cast 
On the bright shores of peace. G. E. M. 








Cincinnati, April 27. 














A FEW DAYS IN ENGLAND. 





Ir is not, Mr. Editor, because I know your strong attachment 
to the English people, and your unprejudiced manner of looking 
at them and their works—it is not for this reason that I offer 
you this, my first sketch of England; but because I have never 
seen the peculiarities which most strongly strike an American 
upon his first visit to his mother, father, or grandfather land— 
as you please to call it—fairly set down, as our wonderful ways 
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have been, time and again, by the Messieurs John Bull; and I 
think they should be. 

There are a thousand little things which come across a man 
in England as very odd, if he knows but little of English ways 
of thinking and acting; and such of these as were crooked 
enough to hang on to the loops and corners of my brain, and 
still remain there, I will, with your aid, friend Editor, proclaim 
for the good of my brethren. 

We have just come, as you will perceive, sir, by standing 
on this hen-coop, within eye-shot of Liverpool. The Welch 
mountains which have been seen all the morning, like giant 
ghosts, here to our right, are now no more; while in place of 
the light green waves that have been laughing and dancing on 
our left, behold the hills of Lancashire, each crowned with its 
wind-mill. The crowd of little sloops, luggers, and nondescripts 
that we were dashing through an hour since, are now far astern; 
but here we are amid another bevy of them, and while our crew 
are preparing to drop anchor, let us see if there is not something 
in the cut and rig of these small craft, that shows them of a 
very different parentage from our clean, taper, ship-shape, yan- 
kee and Baltimore coasters. There is, you think? Yes, indeed, 
there is. Look at their hulls, round, fat and Dutch-like; remind- 
ing one of the vessel in which the three wise men of Gotham 
set sail; and their bows, how different from the fishlike shear 
of a Chesapeake schooner, which has so much of the ‘go-ahead’ 
in its make, that, had not the experiment been tried, we could 
almost think it would sail without wind, tide, or any other prime 
mover, through mere inclination; their masts, too, heavy and 
cumbersome, what are they fit for, you would ask, unless to sink 
the craft? Look at the sails, my friend, and you will see the 
wings of this strange water fow] are not of the spotless canvass 
that whitens the bays and harbors of America; they are square 
and clumsy; and many of them painted red, blue, and green; 
and others that are not painted, black with coal smoke. While 
the breeze fills our sails without difficulty, it has evidently a hard 
task to shake the creases out of these tarpaulings around us. 
Sleepy and slow, these creatures creep about the coast of Eng- 
land, as their predecessors did, in ages gone by; they and their 
masters alike wanting some of the yankee sharpness and enter- 

rise that called forth, sixty years since, the encomiums of 
dmund Burke. This is the first peculiarity we have met with, 
and remember, it is in our favor. 

But turn now and take a look at another river craft, with the 
species of which you are well acquainted, but of which this is 
to you a new variety. Should you know that as a steamboat? 
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Scarcely, 1 think: it bears but little resemblance to the broad, 
bulky, dashing patrollers of the Hudson anid Ohio. It is black, 
ou see, as if it were a floating shop of Vulcan; and there is 
a vast deal of iron about it; and its long, thin hull cuts through 
the water, you scarce know why, for there is no machinery in 
sight; no lever-beams nor fly-wheels, and being low-pressure, 
you have not the eternal puffing of the boats of the West. But 
you would ask me if she is very fast? no; ten miles an hour, 
perhaps; more than that, or twelve, at the outside, an English- 
man can hardly dream of. A very intelligent sea-captain of 
this very port once demonstrated to me, as he thought, the im- 
possibility of a steamer’s exceeding twelve miles an hour. What 
will they say when our Burdens, and ultra-Burdens, our twenty, 
twenty-five, and thirty miles reach them. Here again the 
yankees take the lead. But why build their boats in this way? 
they are ugly and incommodious. Every thing in its place, my 
friend; these boats are built to cross to Ireland, and in the Irish 
channel, there runs occasionally a worse sea than is ever kicked 
up in the open ocean. Now, had these boats the breadth of 
ours, and their immense superstructure of cabin, they would be 
knocked to pieces like a bit of this foam that is floating by us; 
therefore they build them to stand heavy seas. As to the iron 
chains that are so numerous, they are needful to prevent the 
chimneys from going by the board, in the rolling and pitchin 
of a trip to Dublin. The machinery is of thehorizontal kind, 
such as is used in the West, and is packed away down at the 
bottom of the boat, to keep it out of the way of harm, and to 
save ballast—a good deal of which would be needed, were the 
machinery above water. As to the color, that is not of much 
importance to the Irelanders, and the coal smoke would soon 
spoil their bright colors, if they used such. Thus, you see, the 
boat is for its place, well-built, and well-arranged; and what is 
a great virtue in my eyes, it is safe: you may get on board, and 
eat, sleep, and be sea-sick, in a comfortable and gentlemanly 
manner, without thinking, every time your neighbor blows his 
nose, that you are going up into the moon astride a red hot 
boiler. And here is an advantage on the side of the English; 
here is one case in which American sagacity has overleaped 
itself, and fallen on the other side. 
But look, they are coming round, as though they intended to 
come alongside. And so they do; the port officers are on 
board of her, and are after our mail bags. I trust you have put 
all your letters into the bag, for you know there is a very heavy 
fine upon all that attempt to impose upon the department, and 
cheat them of postage; and though a bribe might perhaps carry 
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you safe through, the experiment is hazardous, and I would 
advise you not to tryit. But let us, while they are arranging 
these things, step below and take a cut of that cold turkey we 
had for dinner, and put up what articles we want to take ashore 
to-night, for most of our baggage must remain on board to be 
tumbled over to-morrow by the customhouse officers; and by 
the time we are ready, the boat will be ready to land us. 

And now, that we are alone, let me give you a word of 
advice, as respects these same tide-waiters, the custom-men. 
Treat them civilly, but haughtily. If you kick them, or seem 
fairly to despise them, they have you much in their power, and 
will make you smart, if they can. And still, you must be dis- 
tant, or the rascals will wheedle you still more into their clutches. 
But if you go to them as to inferiors, and give them the cus- 
tomary gratuity, they can save you much trouble. But you 
must give them money; smiles and politeness won’t do; they 
have wrinkled their own cheeks too often for brass farthings, to 
place much value on the creases that others can make. And 
here, my friend, you have the first specimen of a system of 
which in America we know, I am happy and proud to say, 
scarce any thing—that of forced gratuities. You cannot do 
any thing in this island without you pay for it; you cannot have 
any thing done unless you pay twice for it, first the price and 
then the gratuity. It isa system of beggary or swindling, I 
care not which you call it, that is disgraceful to such a nation 
as the English; and upon an American it comes particularly 
hard, for we know not when to give, nor how much, and the 
trouble and fuss of the custom is even worse than the itnposi- 
tion of it. 

The last time I was here, I was ignorant of the extent to 
which the thing was carried; and though the customhouse sen- 
tinel looked wistfully at me when I paid the steward his fee, 
(for that you have got to do too, though the ship is American,) 
yet I never dreamt that he considered me bound tohim. I 
had cause the next day to repent my ignorance, for I found in 
the morning all my things had been sent off to the custom- 
house, while a fellow-passenger who was wiser than I, had been 
permitted to send off one particular portmanteau to our inn, 
unquestioned. I went to the customhouse, and there had the 
pleasure of seeing all my clothes and property turned out on to 
a dirty floor, amid a crowd of Irish porters and draymen, any 
one of whora might have helped himself ad libitum. Having 
thus displayed my chattels, they proceeded to take out all my 
books, a cannister of powder, a pair of pistols, and some other 
articles which they thought fit, and despite all my protestations 
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and assurances that they were for use and not sale; they could 
not think of such a thing, and weighing them very kindly for 
me, demanded duties tothe amount of something like twenty 
dollars, I think, beside a handsome fee for themselves and their 
draymen. In the course of this examination, I discovered that 
a carpet-bag containing some especially taxable articles was 
not there, and as soon as I could repack my disconcerted move- 
ables, I started for the ship again. There was my missing 
property, and having by this time discovered the potency of 
shillings, I very coolly called upon the officer, and observing 
that I was a stranger and ignorant of the customs of England, 
dropped a crown into his conscious hand, and suggested that 
perhaps my carpet-bag might as well go direct to the inn, as 
my other apparel had passed the ordeal. The young man 
lifted the article in question, stroked his chin, observed he pre- 
sumed the bag contained dirty linen—to which piece of pre- 
sumption I made no reply—and calling to John, told him to 
take the gentleman’s baggage to the Star and Garter; so that 
by paying a crown, I saved ten; nor did I cheat the King either, 
for such articles were never meant to be taxed. But I think 
they must be nearly ready to put us on terra firma, so let us 
once more go on deck. 

And here is Liverpool; the great seat of Anglo-American 
commerce: here she is with her steeples, towers, warehouses, 
and docks, allin full view. Yonder you see the cupola of the 
exchange, which is one of the finest in the world; and here 
directly before us are the seven-story stores of which I told you, 
and which would seemingly hold all the wealth of the Indies; 
and the magnificent series of docks, stretching for a mile or 
more along the river, and if we count those that are now build- 
ing, covering nearly one hundred and seventy acres, if I mis- 
take not. These docks are of very simple construction: when 
the tide is up, the gates are unclosed and the communication 
open, and vessels pass out and in; as the tide falls, the water 
within pressing outward closes the gates, and while the flats 
below are bare, the shipping is afloat. Among them are some 
dry-docks for repairing vessels. In these the gates are reversed; 
they open outward, so that the water may all run out, but can’t 
come again unless it be desirable, in which case, when the tide 
rises the gates are fastened open. But, come, the captain 
beckons us to the boat, and in two minutes you will have the 
pleasure of stepping upon the soil of Old England. 

There, now, how do you feel? Here we arc, safe on shore: 
in the land of our fathers: does it not excite, and elevate, and 
inspire you? This is the soil of Newton, Milton, Byron, 
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Lock, Bacon—ah! that makes your Kentucky mouth water. 
Bacon! should you not like now, of all things, a fine ham witha 
smart chance of corn cakes? I know you would; and though 
we may not be able to find hoe-cake here, depend upon it, we'll 
not go to bed hungry; no, nor be taken in as I was once, in 
this same city. I had arrived, hungry as a man first from sea- 
sickness usually is, and when my companion proposed a welch- 
rabbit, though I thought one, a small allowance, unless they 
were larger than American rabbits, yet I was willing to try 
anything, in the meantime, and therefore offered no objection, 
The table was set, the cloth laid, the coffee poured out, and a 
few thin slices of toasted bread and cheese placed before us; 
these were very good, but I still felt an inward itching for the 
rabbit, and expected every time the door opened, to see the 
delightful creature come in; but my patience was tried severely. 
I drank three cups of coffee, eat up every crust and crumb of 
bread, and I suspect began to cast such glances at my friend, 
across the table, as led him to think I intended to top off by 
eating him; for after much hesitation he inquired, if I thought 
I could safely eat another? Another what? said I. Another 
rabbit, to-be-sure. I thought the man was mocking me, and 
was upon the point of bursting out upon him, when the truth 
came to me, that my welch-rabbit was mere bread and cheese. 
And though a sickness came over me, arising, as David Crock- 
ett says, from the state ‘of the tender parts produced by disap- 
pointed’ hunger, yet I rang the bell, and desired the waiter 
to bring me some cold meat; he brought a fine round of beef, 
and then I was perfectly happy. 

But, come, we must not stand here amid this crowd of dray- 
men, coachmen, sailors, and pickpockets, or we shall have 
nothing but our shirts left on us, in an hour or two. Liverpool 
is a great place for street robberies. It was in 1831, and may 
be now, dangerous to walk out after dark, not only on account 
of the crowds of rioters and rowers one meets, and the 
consequent danger of getting into a scuffle, but also because 
you may be, perchance, knocked down, without the previous 
ceremony of a challenge or an insult, and be stripped of all 
valuables in a wonderful little time. Indeed, Liverpool is a 
very immoral place, in all respects. There are a vast many 
jack-tars here, whom, as you may have heard, are somewhat 
loose in their notions; and a great number of young clerks, 
also, and among them I presume there is as much wickedness 
asin any city in the island; I mean for its population, of course. 
But, come, I say again, let us to the inn; and as we pass along, 
perhaps one or two things may come up worth observation. 
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Ah! I think you see something already, in that group of chil- 
dren. What is it—their rosy cheeks? You will find them all 
such; boys and girls; fine, round, rosy-cheeked urchins, full to 
the brim of health, and strength, and happiness. See how they 
whip their tops about, despite the passing crowd; and that too 
is a peculiarity, for the game is seldom played in America. 
Here, at least in early spring, you find them all at it; with their 
satchel over one shoulder, and perhaps a large piece of bread 
and butter in their left hand, you find them whipping along to 
school, winding in and out through the crowd, in a way that is 
truly wonderful; or at evening you will find them gathered, as 
now, half a dozen round a door-step whipping their tops at 
each other for a fight, or guiding them in circles, or running 
races. But here is another odd sight to you; on the top of this 
garden wall in the place of pickets or nails, you see the owner 
has arrayed an infinity of broken bottles, well set in mortar; 
this kind of defence is very common here, so much so, that a 
somewhat simple acquaintance once said to me, he thought 
there must be a manufacture of broken glass bottles in Liver- 
pool. Here again is something entirely anti-American, a 
soldier and a sentinel-box at the side of the street: you find 
them here through all the city, marching their regular round. 
But I think we are at our port of destination, the Star and 
Garter Inn, is itnot? Well, knock, and we shall be welcomed; 
it is not an open bar-room here, as with us: but here comes the 
waiter, and now weare fairly housed. Ne 8 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


We are happy to find that our list of correspondents is increasing, and that we can 
promise our readers, something in the ensuing numbers from the pens of our friends. 

We have received the note of our correspondent A. who is assured that the idea 
suggested by ‘a friend,’ never occurred tous, The motives of the writer, if we are not 
mistaken as to the source to which we are indebted for that article, and another more 
recently received, are above the suspicion of any other motive than the one avowed. 

A lady has sent us a nosegay of flowers—and a very pretty one. We prize such 
favors too highly to conceal them. ‘The ‘ Flowers’ came too late to be displayed on 
this occasion. On the first of August they shall make their appearance. 

Our friend B. has our thanks for an article on Finance, which we will throw into 
circulation in August. 

We have received an excellent article on the American Periodical Press, which is 
too long for insertion in this number. It will appear in the next. 

‘The Orphan,’ a tale, has been received, and the postage paid. The author can 
have it back for half what it cost us; and he could no doubt gratify his laudable desire 
to appear in print, by offering it to some of those weakly periodicals, which, by their 
extensive larcenies from our pages, seem to be in absolute want of original matter. 
We have always on hand some surplus manuscript which we would cheerfully make 
over to our indigent brethren, but we must respectfully request them to desist from the 
practice of plundering our table to spread their own. It is unfair, and uncourteous, 
that while a number of the Magazine is in the process of circulation, its best articles 
should be culled out and given to the public through other sources. We hope we shall 
not be obliged to be more explicit. 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 


Tae Writings or Cates Atwater. Columbus, Published by the author. 
1833 


Tue first subject that we shall place on our dissecting table, for the entertainment 
and instruction of our readers, on the presen occasion, shal] be Caleb Atwater, a gen- 
tleman who has been writing so Jong, that it would seem ungracious to withhold from 
him the notice which he so richly merits. He appears now as the author of a book, 
to which he has affixed several titles; that on the back, is * Western Antiquities’ — 
within the cover is the one which we have placed at the head of this article—and a 
little further on is another; from all which, it may be inferred, that this remarkably 
comprehensive volume, treats of a miscellaneous assortment of subjects in general, 
and not of anything in particular, and that the author has kindly furnished several 
titles, in order that each reader may choose the one which pleases him best. We 
have chosen that which promises least, and by which the reader will be least likely to 
be misled. ‘Thus premising, we shall proceed to place our subject on the table. 
Having no acquaiatance with him, we know not whether he is in the habit of wincing 
under the knife of the operator. We should hope not; atall events, there is not the 
slightest cause for alarm. The operation is soon over. It takes but a few minutes to 
cut up a common sized author; and if he will lie still, shut his eyes, and stop his ears, 
he will never know what hurt him. We shall proceed, therefore, with due tenderness, 
and with all the expertness which we possess; promising to cut no deeper than may 
be necessary, and to lay the pith and marrow of the matter before the reader, with 
all convenient despatch. 

The first one hundred and sixty-four pages of this book is occupied with a disserta- 
tion on ‘ Western Antiquities,’ made up as we are informed in the preface, of a series 
of essays, formerly communicated to the * American Antiquarian Society,’ whose 
archives are kept, if we mistake not, at Worcester, Massachusetts. The wise men 
of the East, were wonderfully pleased with the profundity of these researches into 
Indian lore, and published them in the first volume of their proceedings, in 1820. 
Their value may now be more properly appreciated, from the author’s own account 
of them. He says, that ‘those antiquities, which, in the strict sense of the term, 
belong to the North American Indians, are neither numerous nor very interesting.’ 
These of course require nocomment. There is another class of antiquities, which he 
assumes to have delonged to a race of people, who existed in this country, antece- 
dently to our Indians, and which he pronounces to be very interesting, because, among 
other reasons, of ‘the total absence of all historical records, and even traditionary 
accounts respecting them.’ The first proposition assumed by the author, and some 
other theorists, and which supposes the existence of a race of people different from 
our Indians, and who lived in this country anterior to them, is not only unsupported 
by proof, but is destitute of the slightest shadow of probability. ‘The entire annihila- 
tion of a whole race so numerous, and so highly civilized, as that in question is 
alleged to have been, the destruction of all their arts, and the obliteration of every 
tradition respecting them, would present a phenomenon so different from any thing 
which has ever been witnessed, and so extravagantly improbable, that we cannot for 
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a moment yield it our credence. Not a trace of such a people remains, except it be 
found in the class of antiquities, which the author asserts ‘ were once forts, cemeteries, 
temples, altars, camps, towns, villages, race-grounds, and other places of amusement, 
habitations of chieftains, videttes, watch-towers, monuments, &c.’ Yet that there 
ever were cemeteries, temples, altars, and other places of amusement, is not proved, 
and the whole theory respecting them, is the merest idle guessing, founded in puerile 
wonder, and eked out with querulous gossip. And no one is better aware of this 
than the author, who declares with a modesty peculiar to himself, * no other accurate 
surveys were ever made of these works, but mine, and it is now too late for any to be 
made hereafter!’ We therefore pass over this part of the work, as not worthy of more 
particular attention: if we have no authority for all that has been asserted, but that of 
Mr. Atwater, who has made the only ‘accurate surveys,’ and if he has so used up the 
subject matter, that no further discoveries remain to be made, any further inquiry into 
it is needless. 

We proceed to notice that part of the volume, which contains the writer’s tour to 
* Prairie du Chien,’ whither he was sent by our government as a commissioner, to 
negotiate a treaty with the Winnebagoes and other Indians. We propose to step 
into the steamboat with him, and notice some of his remarks as he passes along. 
At Cincinnati he makes the following sagacious observations upon the gentlemen of 
the several liberal professions : 

* There are nearly sixty lawyers, who, for learning, zeal, fidelity, industry, morality, 
honor, honesty, and every other good qualification of head and heart, are equal toa 
like number of the same honorable and highly useful profession, in any city in the 
United States.’ 

That is to say, who are just like any other sixty lawyers, in any other place: for 
they are neither more nor less than ‘equal to a like number.’ 

The physicians come off a little better: 

‘ The number of physicians and surgeons in the city, must be, I presume, nearly 
eighty, who are skilful, learned, and highly respectable in their profession.’ 

The clergy do not rank quite so high: 

* I give them credit,’ says he, ‘ for a considerable degree of usefulness,’ 

What nice distinctions! and how closely Mr. Atwater must have noticed the 
deportment of our professional gentlemen, to have classed them thus accurately. The 
clergy useful; the physicians skilful, learned, and highly respectable; and the sixty 
lawyers exactly equal to a like number ‘in any other city!” 

Pass we on to Louisville. Here our author discovered something very cemarkable : 

‘In this town, I can say with great truth, that order and good family government 
everywhere prevail—that youth are trained by their parents to virtuous habits—and 
the soundest moral principles are instilled into the youthful minds of both sexes. 
Better parental government never existed on earth, than I found in this town.’ 

‘On entering the drawing room’—meaning any and every drawing room, for he is 
not speaking of any one in particular—‘the daughter and mother I found employed in 
sewing, or some other labor, all except one, who was reading aloud to the others, or 
they were discussing some topic growing out of the remarks of the author. I scarcely 
saw one novel among the books thus read ; but history often, scientific works frequently.’ 

How mathematically exact! History often, scientific works frequently. How very 
attentive the commissioner must have been to the manners of the people of Louisville. 
He proceedeth as follows: 


‘There are probably more ease and affluence in this place, than in any western 
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town; their houses are splendid, substantial, and richly furnished; and I saw more 
large mirrors in their best rooms, than I ever saw anywhere else.’ 

Perhaps Mr. Commissioner Atwater had never seen a great many large mirrors 
before he went to Louisville. 

* The hospitality of this people consists not solely in furnishing the guests with the 
best of every thing the house affords, but all his inclinations are consulted, (1 mean 
his virtuous ones,) and every art, though exhausted to do so, carefully concealed from 
him.’ 

Here is another instance of the severe fidelity of this writer. His scrupulous care to 
advise the reader, that the public of Louisville consult only the virtuous inclinations 
of their guests, is truly admirable. Would that the hospitable dwellers in other towns 
were equally conscientious, and tender of the morals of their friends, and other tourists 
equally faithful in noting down such praiseworthy, and remarkably characteristic 
peculiarities! 

‘Their perceptions are instantaneous; their manners are highly fascinating; and 
he must be a bad man, or a very dull one, who is not highly pleased with them.’ p. 194. 

Finally, he recommends Louisville as ‘a place where as much happiness is to be 
attained? as ‘anywhere in the world? ; in which shrewd remark every reasonable mah 
will agree with the author—that is, every reasonable man, who believes that happiness 
is pursued, and found, pretty much after the same fashion all the world over. Some- 
times our author seemeth to forget his grave diplomatic character, and groweth senti- 
mental, after the following fashion : 

‘ Pleasant towns, villas and villages, appear frequently as you glidé along this 
enchanting river. You see cities with their tall and glittering spires; steam vessels, 
with their dashing oars, leaving a stream of dense smoke behind them, floating hori- 
zontally along in the air, attended by a convulsive swell in the water, and hear them 
snore and snort, as they appear and disappear on the silvery surface of the water.’ 

No wonder Sir Peter Teazle used such bad words when speaking of sentiment—our 
classical friends all recollect the expression—for it sometimes betrays a man into 
most profound nonsense. Here we have steamboats with their dashing oars, ‘float- 
ing horizontally along in the air,’ where we should think their oars would be of very 
little use to them— attended,’ however, * by a convulsive swell of the water'—which 
in our opinion had no business to swell at all, when the boat was floating in the air; 
and then we hear them ‘snore and snort, as they appear and disappear, on the silvery 
surface of the water,’—as if they were in the habit of diving for amusement. 

Whether the following is intended for sentiment or science, we do not pretend to 
say: it is obscure enough for either. 

‘The Wabash river is a geological boundary, from its utmost spring to its mouth, 
below which, along the Ohio river, few hills, and not one pleasant prospect to my eye, 
appears.” ov. 196, 

Supposing it to be true, that below the mouth of the Wabash, ‘along the Ohio river 
few hills,’ &c. * appears,’ we are ata loss to discover by what magic this ‘ geological 
boundary’ can be extended along the Ohio, from the utmost spring of the Wabash 
to its mouth. 

At St. Louis, ‘the market is good, and not very dear, though I saw chickens brought 
to it from the state of Illinois, a distance of one hundred miles’—that is, the distance 
from St. Louis to the state of Illinois, is one hundred miles—although the whole of 
that distance consists in the width of the Mississippi river, which separates them. 
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After commenting on the state of society at this city, he breaks outin the following 
strain : 

* Let us hope thata people so worthy, deserving every pleasure this earth has to 
bestow on human beings, will soon build villas and country seats, near the town, where 
they can assemble and enjoy, not only all the pleasure they now do, under their 
delightful groves, but even an additional one, the company of their beautiful and 
— wives, daughters, sisters, and sweethearts, (a homely expression.’) 
p. 218. 

A homely expression, sure enough, but not at all out of place. The remarkable 
fact alluded to in this sentence, indicates a most singular state of society, and we 
learn with surprise and regret, that ‘a people so worthy, deserving every pleasure this 
earth has to bestow,’ actually live in continual separation from their wives, daughters, 
sisters, and sweethearts! How they spend their time in the absence of the ladies, 
we are not told, and cannot but deplore the omission of intelligence, which would have 
been curious and instructive; but we agree with him, that the ‘ additional one,’ which 
he recommends, would greatly enhance their enjoyments. What rendess this singular 
nonintercourse the more mysterious, is the information contained on the next page, 
where we are told, ‘ the state of intercourse between the sexes is as pure, as agreeable, 
as good, and as exalted, so far as my opportunities enabled me to judge of it, as can 
be found anywhere.’ Really this is a curious kind of business, and the more we 
read, the more inquisitive do we grow. It is a matter which we desire to look into. 
That the intercourse between ladies and gentlemen who do not enjoy each other’s 
company, may be ‘ pure,’ is very readily conceived; but that it should be as ‘ agree- 
able,’ and * as good,’ as can be found elsewhere, is too marvellous for belief; and we 
are compelled, for the solution of our doubts, to take refuge in that member of the 
above sentence, which propounds, that this state of things exists only, so far as the 
author’s opportunities enabled him to judge of it. His opportunities might have 
been brief. 

The author's account of the treaty, is highly amusing, especially to those, who are 
acquainted with the persons who are named, and who happen to be conversant with 
the facts which are detailed, or what is more to the purpose, with the facts which are 
not detailed. According to the author, the whole business of treating with the Indi- 
ans fell upon his shoulders, and the other commissioners, colone) Menard and general 
McNeil were mere cyphers. The former of these gentlemen, particularly, who is a 
resident of Kaskaskia, has spent his life among the Inclians, and is widely known asa 
successful trader, and negociator, is entirely lost sight of in the halo of glory which 
surrounds the diplomatic deeds of Caleb Atwater. And then the off-hand way in 
which he does things—as thus: 


* Taking Keokuk aside, and alone, I told him in plain English all I wanted of him, 
what I would do for him, and what 1 expected from him and his good offices. He 
replied in good English, “ I understand you, sir, perfectly, and it shall all be done.” 
It was all done faithfully, and he turned the tide in our favor.’ p. 243. 


With another chief, who could not speak English, he was equally successful, in the 
use of a different language. ‘* When arived at the spot, the conversation was carried 
on between us with as few words as possible, using signs for objects, by pointing to 
them.’ ‘If he approved of my proposition, “ oah,”? (yes) was all he said in reply ; 
and I answered him in the same way. If the proposition pleased either of us very 
much, the reply was uttered with great vehemence, otherwise faintly.” How edifying 
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such a conversation would have been toa bystander! Imagine Mr. Caleb Atwater, 
and Nawkaw, a Winnebago chief, standing confronted, in the attitude of emphatic 
oratory, upon the open prairie, 

Mr. Atwater makes a sign. 

NAWKAW, loquitur,‘Oah! Pronounced wah! 

Then Nawkaw makes a sign. 

ATWATER, loquitur, ‘ Oah! 

Another sign. 

ATWATER, vehemently, ‘Oah! Oah! Oah!’ 

Another: 

NAWKAW, faintly, ‘O—a—h!” 

‘Thus they proceeded, probably for an hour, the one crying wah! the other reiter- 
ating wah! wah! until an auditor who had heard them from a distance, and especially 
if it had been in the night, would have supposed they were baying the moon, and 
have acknowledged how remarkably appropriate such an exhibition was to the place 
where it occurred—the Prairie du Chien. We are however not surprised at the 
expertness of our author in the language of signs, when we recollect that he is an 
universal linguist. We learn this fact at p. 254, where he says: ‘I am not unac- 
quainted with all the alphabets in the world, ever used by man, I have examined 
them all carefully.’ 

Nor is the author’s knowledge merely philological. It seems that he knows more 
about the history of the Indians than they know themselves, and was looked up to by 
them, as an oracle of wisdom : 

‘I have often listened to their traditions with pleasure, because they appeared very 
anxious to obtain from me a satisfactory explanation of them.’ p. 262. 

At p. 283, he tells some of the tricks which the Indians played upon him, while 
holding the treaty. Unsuspecting Mr. Atwater! If he had repeated all the jests 
which were cracked at his expense, by his tawny acquaintances, and which are still 
told over with great glee at the Prairie, his book might have been considerably increased 
in size, as well as improved in matter. 

The following assertion is interesting, if true, but wants confirmation: 

‘Cesar travelling in Britain, and British travellers in the United States, have out- 
done all others in slandering mankind, against which all nature cries aloud, in a voice 
that reaches the heavens, and is approved there.’ p. 289. 

If it be true that nature has turned critic, we shall throw up the office, and betake 
ourselves te some calling in which the competition will be less powerful; if she now 
cries aloud agaiust British travellers, she will probably soon take other authors in 
hand, and as she has ‘a voice potential and double as the Duke's,’ which reaches 
the heavens, and is approved there, it is quite out of the question for the rest of us, to 
open our lips, in rivalship with such a competitor. 

Talking about nature, reminds us that our author dabbles in natural history. He 
says, ‘I was delighted at the sight even of a prairie wolf, and the chirping of a gras- 
hopper was music to my ear.’ Those were happy days, when the grashopper was not 
a burthen. 

The following we take to be a new discovery : 


¢ The artichoke, a helianthus, grows in almost every prairie in the West; but in Illi- 
nois, [have seen ten thousand acres thickly set with this plant, at one view. Four 
acres of them will feed and fatten one hundred hogs every year.’ p. 353. 
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In the following instance, the author realized that curious phenomenon in vision, of 
seeing what was not to be seen: 
‘The pacawn-bearing walnut, though growing as high north as latitude forty-one 


degrees thirty minutes, ! did not recognize above that latitude. I saw groves of it on 
the waters of the Lilinois river, and in the vicinity of Rock Island.’ _p. 353. 


The author of the Geography and History of the West, makes the same mistake, 
and Mr. Atwater probably ‘ saw 7t,’ in that book. The peccan-tree does not grow in 
the northern or central parts of Illinois, 

He is very learned in prairie wolves: 

* The prairie wolf, in size, color and disposition, is half way between the black wolf 
and the grey fox.’ Half way between black and grey would make, as we suppose, 
only a darker grey; which is not the color of the prairie wolf. ‘* His food consists of 
almost every thing within his reach—grasses, birds, and their eggs—pigs and poultry. 
He is the greatest thief on a small scale in the world. He can live on grashoppers, 
erickets and bugs’—how did the author find this out?—* He can steal from a hencoop 
or a barn yard’—no doubt he can, if he chooses—* and when pinched with hunger, he 
will even venture into a kitchen, and steal a crust of bread’—for which, if the fact 
could be established, he ought to be punished; but we incline to doubt whether such a 
larceny could be proved. 

Whether the following should be classed with natural history or sentiment, we can- 
not determine : 

* As I walked over the very summit of Laurel hill, in October, 1829, in a bright 
moonlight night, to enjoy the resplendent scene which the heavens then showed me, a 
large deer, with lofty and wide branching horns, stood in the road before me, until I 
came close upon him; when stamping with his foot, he showed me as little ceremony, 
and no more respect, than an independent western farmer would the courtiers and 
courtezans who assemble in Washington every winter! Snorting and stamping at me, 
he took his latitude and departure, and in a few moments more, was off, out of my 
sight and hearing.’ p. 368. 

We remark here an instance of the nice judgment, with which the philologist who 
has studied all the alphabets in the world, distinguishes between ceremony and respect, 
when the deer showed him as little ceremony, and no more respect, &c., before he 
snorted and stamped, and took his latitude and departure. 

‘The next extract that we shall offer, is not only sentimental, but eloquent. It al- 
ludes to the Allegheny mountains: 

‘ Should the despots of Europe, combined in arms, transport all their armies across 
the Atlantic, to put down free government in this country, these mountains are the 
CITADEL, where liberty would take refuge, and rushing thence, drive the invaders 
into the sea.’ p. 269. 

Oh, Liberty! what nonsense has been uttered in thy name! What a most mo- 
mentous and mountainous figure of rhetoric is this! Here is Liberty practising ‘ground 
and lofty vaulting,’ like the exhibiters in a circus, climbing up a high mountain, and 
rushing thence, with the advantage of the momentum of a run and jump, to drive the 
invaders into the sea! 


‘ The Alleghanies stand as proud and lofty MONUMENTS of creative wisdom, 
goodness, and power.’ p. 369. 


We are not aware that there is more wisdom, goodness, or power, displayed in the 
creation of a mountain, than in the creation of any other part of the globe; we should 
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suppose that it was just as easy to make the one as the other; and as to the goodness 
and wisdom, these would seem to be most evident in the parts of the earth which afford 
most sustenance and happiness to man, though they are everywhere gloriously display- 
ed. ‘ They,’—the Alleghenies—‘are stamped, too, with characters so legible, that 
no human being can fail to read and understand them’—especially, no one who is 
acquainted with all the alphabets in the world—* and there they will stand forever’— 
no doubt of that, unless they shal] be overthrown by an earthquake. 

But we must draw our remarks to a close. After passing the citadel of liberty in 
the mountains, our author soon arrived at the headquarters of liberty, at Washington. 
He reached the city ‘ at two o’clock in the morning,’ and * left the tavern, as soon as 
the day dawned, for the white house.” ‘ General Jackson was in his room, at that 
early hour, doing business, and he received me, as he always would have done at the 
Hermitage, with smiles and with kindness. ‘Tarrying with him and his amiable fam- 
ily to breakfast, I spent my time very laboriously, during two weeks, in explaining 
every thing connected with the treaties we had negociated.’ 

Here we know not which to admire most, the promptness of the plenipotentiary, the 
hospitality of the president, or the unprecedented length of this diplomatic breakfast. 
Arriving in Washington at two o’clock, the indefatigable and hungry traveller hastens 
to the presidential mansion at the dawn of day, is received with kindness by the 
newly risen chief magistrate, and tarrying to breakfast, spends two weeks laboriously 
at that meal, in detailing his successful negotiations with the Winnebagoes! ‘This 
is the longest breakfast on record. Happy Mr. Atwater, how he must have enjoyed 
it! Happy president, with what eagerness he must have devoured the feast of reason, 
and the flow of western antiquities, whose rich stream was poured out with a fulness 
which it required a whole fortnight to exhaust! 


Tue InrLuence oF THE Bisxe in improving the Understanding and Moral Character. 
By Jobn Matthews, D. D. President of the ‘Theological Seminary, at South Han- 
over, Indiana. With a Preliminary Essay. By Albert Barnes. Philadelphia: 
Harrison Hall. 1833. 

Tris work was originally published in numbers in the Evangelical Magazine, con- 
ducted by the late reverend Dr. Rice. It is now collected into a neat volume, with 
the consent of the author, in the hope of diffusing more extensively the views it 
expresses in regard to the important influence of the scriptures. 

Doctor Matthews, the writer, is a gentleman who is extensively known as a sound 
and able divine, and an accomplished scholar; and is now at the head of a flour- 
ishing theological seminary in the West. ‘The work is written in a chaste, correct, 
and manly style; and the subject is treated in a manner somewhat different from that 
usually pursued. The effect produced upon the understanding and on the character, 
by a careful study of the scriptures, is clearly and strongly marked out, and no one, 
not already impressed with the importance of the Bible, can read this little work, with- 
out rising with a deep respect for the sacred volume. 

We can recommend this as a most excellent little book. To the young, especially, 
it is suitable, from the clearness and correctness of the style, which enables it to be 
easily understood—and to all it will be valuable on account of the strong vein of 
original thought which runs through it. 
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Lerrers or Jonn RANDOLPH, TO A YOUNG RELATIVE; embracing @ series of years, 
from early youth, to mature manhood. Philadelphia: Carey, Lea & Blanchard. 


1834, 


Tue career of John Randolph presents a remarkable instance of splendid genius, 
blazing forth with unrivalled brilliancy, maintaining through a long series of years an 
enviable and undisputed eminence, and expiring at last without leaving any trace of 
its path, to attest its superiority to future generations. His mind was brilliant, vigor- 
ous, and comprehensive—he had great powers of analysis, a copious flow of language, 
aready and commanding elocution—he was, in short, an orator of the highest order, 
one of the gifted few, who on all occasions could enchain the attention of an audience. 
He was one of those extraordinary men, who is always great, and whose greatness is 
selfcreated, and independent of circumstances, He owed nothing to party, nothing 
to temporary excitement, nothing to patronage or favor. He stood alone, acting from 
the dictates of his own reason, and sustaining himself by the vigor of his own mind. 
He belonged to no party, and delighted in opposing the majority, rather than in fol- 
lowing, or even leading public sentiment. His powers of sarcasm, of ridicule, of 
rebuke, have never been surpassed, and they were indulged with a freedom that knew 
no bound, and a severity so blasting that nothing escaped unhurt upon which the hur- 
ricane of his vengeance directed its fury, Yet no man ever commanded such respect- 
ful attention, on the floor of congress. When he rose, every voice was hushed—every 
eye was bent on the orator—every ear was engaged in listening to the accents of his 
voice. Nothing that he said was lost; not a word was listened to with indifference. 
Such a man must have been greater than those around him: yet he stood among the 
greatest in the land. Singularity may attract a momentary attention, but it cannot 
continue long to attract notice, because it soon ceases to be singular. It is destroyed 
by imitation, or by repetition loses its novelty. Nothing but mind, vigorous, fresh, 
original, and rich, can thus stand fora long series of years, before the public, without 
palling upon the taste of those who are compelled to witness its often reiterated efforts. 
It is only the strong and copious fountain, whose stream flows without exhaustion, 
and whose waters are ever refreshing. There are few such minds; yet there are 
some, whose treasures are so abundant, that no expenditure, however lavish, seems 
to waste them, nor any effort, however gigantic, to impoverish. Such was the mind of 
Scott, which poured out its riches in profusion to the last hour of its earthly existence— 
such was the genius of Byron, which scattered its exuberant fruits with generous pro- 
fusion—such was the intellect of Randolph, which, though exerted in a different 
channel from those we have named, was always full and fresh. 


His opportunities were superior to those of most men. His mind was highly culti- 
vated, and his fortune ample. He wasa native of a state, which is proud of the 
genius of her sons, rewards the Jabor of public service, and never abandons one 
who has served her with honor. In his own district, he was so popular, that he contin- 
ued to be its representative in congress, throughout nearly the whole of his long life. 
With all these advantages, the path of ambition seems to have been deprived, as it 
respects him, of the thorns which usually beset, and the difficulties which ordinarily 
obstruct it. Without the cares of life, the burthen of poverty, or the opposition of 
malignant ignorance, which fetter and cripple other men, he had only to press forward 
in the bright path which opened itself before him. He did press forward, but it was 
only to gather the temporary applause of the moment. He lived an useless life, and 
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has left no monument to attest his public services, or prove the superiority of his 
genius. He will be mentioned in history, as one who filled a large space in the eyes 
of his contemporaries, and fragmeats of his splendid bursts of eloquence and satire 
will be preserved with the same care which is bestowed upon the curious, but useless 
relics, of the ancient arts. But posterity will seek in vain for any substantial evidence 
of a meritorious public career; his name will not be found recorded as the originator 
of a salutary law, as the steady supporter of a system of national policy, or a laborer 
in any department of useful legislation. Honorable, higtnninded, and patriotic, he 
undoubtedly was; but his name is not identified by useful exertion, with the best 
interests of his country. 

Had not Mr. Randolph been placed in easy circumstances, had he been forced to 
take an active part in the business of life, had he been pressed into professional exer- 
tion, and thrown into collision with other men in private stations, it is probable that 
his career would have been widely different, and his services eminently useful. But 
situated as he was, his independence of public opinion seems to have placed him 
above the ordinary incentives to active usefulness. He seems to have spent a large 
portion of his time in seclusion and in severe study. His writings and speeches evince 
an intimate acquaintance with the best ancient and modern writers, a fine perception 
of the beauties of elegant literature, a taste highly refined, and a critical knowledge 
which could have resulted only from close application. He read for his own enjoy- 
ment, not to accumulate materials for the instruction of others, or the service of his 
country; but that he studied with great advantage to himself, is obvious from the rich 
profusion of classic allusions which are found scattered through his speeches, the felicity 
of application by which he adorned his subject with classic illustrations, and the severe 
beauty of his style and imagery. 

The only evidence we have of Mr. Randoiph’s capacity for business is found in his 
excellent management of his estate. His farm was well conducted, and his affairs 
directed with a liberal economy. He was respected by his neighhors, and beloved as a 
kind master by his numerous dependents. He was a keen sportsman—delighted in 
horses, dogs and guns, and seems to have engaged in hardly any other pleasures than 
those of the closet and the field. 

After all, he was perhaps indebted for the celebrity which he enjoyed, as much to 
the eccentricity of his character, as to the brilliancy of bis talents, In the, political 
world he stood alone, appearing to scorn the alliance of kindred intellect, with the same 
contempt with which he trampled upon the ordinary forms of business, He would 
neither lead nor follow. He placed himself at the head of no party, proposed no sys- 
tem of measures, nor advocated any policy suggested by others, His talents were exer- 
ted in opposing, denouncing, ridiculing, and crushing, those whose measures he disap- 
proved, or whose personal deportment had awakened his vengeance. Wo to him who 
provoked the ire of John Randolph, of Roanoke! When he rose, every eye was direct- 
ted to his tall, attenuated form. His sallow, cadaverous cheek, and debilitated frame, 
gave no promise of the fire that burned within. But when his fierce, restless eye, rolled 
over the assembly, as if in search of a victim, a premonition of danger caused the 
boldest to shrink, and calmed the most careless into breathless attention, None knew 
upon whom the storm would burst—for he had no confidants: but when his long arm 
was extended, and that thin, skinny, spectral finger, so celebrated in our parliamentary 
history, was extended towards the individual, there was no longer any doubt, the ven- 
geance of the orator burst upon him in rapid and merciless flashes, the victim recoiled 
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and withered , and the spectators gazed in terror or admiration at the unequal conflict, 
Sometimes the noble animal was disposed to sport with his game, to turn over some 
puny orator with his paw, to toss some petty demagogue in the air, or whisk his tail in 
the faces of a party—and then he was infinitely amusing. He could expose others to 
ridicule without becoming a buffoon; he could make another an object of contempt 
and sneering, without descending from his own dignity. His usual weapon was sar- 
casm. In broad humor he indulged but seldom. His wit was pointed, easy, elegant, 
and well directed; but it was always caustic, and often malevolent. 

Mr. Randolph’s public character is not attractive; we see iittle to admire, and no- 
thing to love, in the portrait of himself which he has chosen to give in his public exhi- 
bitions; and we therefore opened with no small degree of curiosity, a volume which 
exposes his mind in its moments of repose, and exhibits the character in its social and 
domestic relations. And we found here much to conciliate our favor, many redeeming 
traits of private worth, to balance the repulsive harcness, and unamiable asperity, of 
Mr. Randolph’s public character. These letters are addressed to a nephew, whom he 
had adopted, and towards whom he evinced the affection of a father. The early part 
of the correspondence is addressed to the youth at school, successive portions to the 
same individual while pursuing his professional studies, and the remainder to the ma- 
ture man. In the early letters, the writer confines himself chiefly to such advice as 
would be suitable for the protege to receive from his experienced patron; in the latter, 
he addresses a friend, and speaks more frequently of himself. 

The advice given by this distinguished gentleman to his young friend, is admirable, 
and places Mr. Randolph in an estimable light, as respects his intellect, his morals, 
and his feelings. His affectionate solicitude for the welfare of his nephew, his paren- 
tal tone, and uniform kindness, show, that however forbidding his exterior, however, 
from some unknown causes, his affections had become perverted, and all theirsweetness 
turned to gall, he must have had a sound and pure heart, and a rich vein of native be- 
nevolence. The man whocould write as he wrote, and who conducted himself with such 
an uniform fidelity and warmth of friendship towards this and other relatives, was not 
originally selfish or malignant. His morality, with one or two very slight exceptions, 
seems to have been unexceptionable; and his notions of honor and gentlemanly pro- 
priety, in the highest degree nice and proper. 

It is remarkable, that although he is writing to a bosom friend, he says little of him- 
self, except in reference to his health, and almost nothing of his public life. He miakes 
no attempt to appear great in the eyes of his correspondent. He was probably too 
proud a man to be vain. 

Neither is there in these letters, any play of the fancy—any of that easy and ele- 
gant trifling, so natura] to a man of leisure who is addicted to literary pursuits, and 
whose mind recreates itself after the labor of study by sportive sallies of wit. Judg- 
ing from the speeches of Mr. Randolph, we should expect to find much classic orna- 
ment and sprightly allusion in his private correspondence. But we do not find them 
here; on the contrary, these letters are didactic, grave, and shadowed over with a 
melancholy train of thought. 

His allusions to himself betray a mind of acute sensibility, which had become mor- 
bid and perverted, by an early disappointment. He seems to have brooded over some 
real or fancied wrong, until the whole turn of his mind had become disturbed, and a 
deeply seated melancholy had taken possession of his bosom. Like Byron, he had 
chaffed the wounds of his heart, until all his benevolence for makind became extin- 
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guished. His domestic affections alone remained pure; he clung to a few cherished 
relatives—-he was kind to his servants, his horses, and his dogs, and hated all the rest 
of the world, The following extracts afford the only clue which we can discover, to 
this singular obliquity of character: 


‘ Love to godson Randolph, and respectful compliments to Mrs. R. She is, indeed, 
a fine woman; one for whom I have felt a true regard, unmixed with the foible of 
another passion. Fortunately, or unfortunately for me, when I knew her, “I bore a 
charmed heart.” Nothing else could have preserved me from the full force of her 
attractions.’ p. 94. 

* Take care of your heart. Pity is akin to love. Grief prepares the affections for 
the sway of that seducing tyrant. “The ladies of Philadelphia are fair and alluring, 
and your time of life is most propitious to their power over your heart, In the lan- 
guage of your profession, there isin every young man of a just and honorable way of 
thinking, of refined and elevated notions, a strong predisposition to this universal 
disease, which like some others, all of us have once in our lives. If the case be des- 
perate, make me your confidant, if youcan: I will endeavor to prove myself not 
unworthy of the trust. But I protest against extorted confidence and forced prayers. 
I too, have been young, and know how to make allowance, I trust, for the noble 
infirmity of our nature; which none but the young, or those who have not forgotten 
the feelings of their youth, can duly estimate.’ p. 107. 


* [am much concemed, my son, to hear that you *thave been very unhappy since 
you got back to Virginia.» Iam afraid you will find nothing in our solitary and 
deserted habitation to raise your spirits. I shrink at the idea of returning to it. 
Disappointed of every rational hope in my life—looking forward to nothing better 
in this world—my faculties jaded, and daily forsaking me—with recollections of the 
past, which I would gladly dismiss forever from my memory—-it is for me, and such as 
me, to talk of being unhappy.’ 

¢ The world has used me ill—yet, why blame the world? Those from whom I had 
a right to expect a very different conduct, have betrayed such shameless selfishness, so 
barefaced a disregard of my feelings, and of my rights, that, but for you, I should sink 
into inveterate misanthropy. Nature (to use a certain fashion of speaking) intended 
me for something very different from what lam. I have been ossified by a petrifying 
world. All life, and spirit, and confidence, and enthusiasm, I have become cold, sus- 
picious, and dead to every better feeling, except through a sort of faint remembrance 
of such as I formerly experienced.’ p. 156. 

* IT am reading, for the second time, an admirable novel, called * Marriage.” It is 
commended by the great unknown, in his ** Legend of Montrose.” I wish you would 
read it. Perhaps it may serve to palliate some of your romantic notions, (for I 
despair of a cure,) on the subject of love and marriage. A man who marries a 
woman that he does not esteem and treat kindly, is a villain: but marriage was made 
for man; and if the woman be good-tempered, healthy, (a qualification scarcely 
thought of now-a-days, allimportantas it is,) chaste, cleanly, economical, and not 
an absolute fool, she will make him a better wife, than nine out of ten deserve to have. 
To be sure, if to these, beauty and understanding be added, all the better. Neither 
would I quarrel with a good fortune, if it produced no ill effect on the possessor—a 
rare case.” p. 250. 


* My heart was offered up with a devotion that knew no reserve.’ p. 207. 

These extracts must suffice. The book should be read; for it contains nothing 
pernicious, and much that is valuable. We perused it with feelings of the deepest 
interest; with sentiments of respect and sympathy for the writer. It is melancholy 
to behold the scintillations of genius, bursting forth from the wreck of so noble a mind. 
The career of Mr. Randolph affords a lesson which should not be suffered to pass 
without a salutary effect upon the rising scholars and statesmen of our country. The 
waste of his fine intellect, and the misemployment of his rich stores of knowledge, 
should warn others, to avoid the indulgence of those unbridled passions, which inevita- 
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bly destroy the mind of which they attain the mastery. 
that one who could advise others with so much ability and prudence, should have 
adopted no salutary rule for his own conduct, nor have directed his public life by any 
of those maxims of policy, or even of ambition, which would have conduced to his 
own happiness and the useful employment of his talents. 

Nor were we less interested in those parts of these letters which seem of the smallest 
importance—the little parentheses, and episodes, wherein the writer lays aside the 
mentor, and suffers the ruling whim of the moment to appear, or the native feelings of 
the man to speak. At the close of a sententious letter, he congratulates his ward on 
his proficiency in shooting, sends his love to a younger nephew, and longs ‘ to see his 


rosy cheeks,’ 


the same conveyance good advice, and ‘ four fishooks, worth four thousand of the 
common sort.’ 
and a member of congress is grouped with a woodcock. His dogs are often intro- 
duced, and always with kindness—Carlo, Echo, Dido, and Little Dash are great 
favorites, of whom he sometimes speaks with as much feeling, as if they were chris- 
tians—* the death of poor Echo,’ he says, ‘is a severe blow upon me,’ and when a 
favorite pointer escaped with a chain on her neck, he writes thus: *I fear that the 
poor thing may have got entangled with it, so as to prevent her getting along; and in 
that condition may be exposed to perish. I cannot express how much I am distressed 
at this thought.’ He always writes kindly of his servants—speaks of a fever * among 
the poor slaves’—mentions Juba, Quassia, and several others frequently—and on one 
occasion desires to be remembered to ‘Old Essex, and Jupiter, and Nancy, and little 
Molly, and Hetty, and all the people.» We notice this, because it proves a great 
deal: where there is kindness in the relation of master and servant, there must be 
virtue and good faith on both sides. There is always solid worth in the character 
of the man who is exemplary in the performance of the duties which he owes his 
family, and who is just and affectionate in that sphere where he is most independent, 
and least subject to public observation. He is also * very anxious about his little bay 
Minimus,’ ‘the heir of Brunette, and Duette’s grandson,’ and inquires after a pair of 
horses that he had sold, and hopes that ‘ his old servants are used well.’ 

We naturally feel curious to learn something of the religious opinions of a man, 
who suffered so much, and who lived so long estranged from the world, in communion 
with his own heart. ‘The following extracts afford all that we can gather: 

* Long an object of proscription and treachery, I have at last (more mortifying to 
the pride of man,) become one of utter indifference. But these are the chastenings 
of a tender Father, desirous to reclaim his lost and undone child from the error of his 
ways, and who has humbled my weak, unthinking pride beneath the dispensations of 
a mysterious wisdom. ‘To that wisdom I bow with an implicit and awful submission; 


too happy, if I had not daily and hourly cause to upbraid myself with the vilest 
ingratitude and disobedience to my heavenly corrector and benefactor.’ p. 207. 

‘I wrote you a few days ago, perhaps the last letter that you will ever receive in 
my handwriting; for it has pleased him who gave me sight, to take it away almost 
entirely. I must endeavor to be thankful for the little that is left me of this blessing, 
as well as for innumerable and greater blessings.’ p. 213. 


After describing to his nephew a narrow escape from sudden death, he proceeds 


thus: 


*In the course of my life I have encountered some risks, but nothing like this. My 
heart was in my mouth for a moment, and I felt the strongest convictions of my utter 
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demerit in the sight of God, and my heart gushed out in thankfulness for his signa! and 
providential preservation, What, thought I, would have been my condition, had 1 
then died. ‘ As the tree falls, so it must lie.” And I had been a short time before, 
saying to a man, who tried to cheat me, some very hard and bitter things. It was @ 
poor auctioneer, who had dooks on private sale. He attempted to impose on me, in 
respect to some classical books of which he was entirely ignorant, and | exposed his 
ignorance to the people in the shop, many of whom were members of congress, and 
no better informed than him. ‘The danger I escaped, was no injury to the speech 
that I made out of breath, on finding, when I reached the house, that there was a call 
for the previous question. So true isit, that of all motives, religious feeling is the 
most powerful.’ p. 249. 

We hope that other letters of this distinguished and eccentric man have been pre- 
served, and will be published; and that his countrymen may have further opportuni- 


ties afforded them of gaining an insight into his singular and highly original character. 


Unitep States Minirary ann Nava MaGazine. 


WE regret to see it announced, in the last number of this useful work, that ‘the 
support hitherto given to it has not been sufficient to meet promptly the expenses of 
printing,’ and that it is sustained only by the most determined resolution on the part of 
the editor. ‘This is an evidence of the little spirit with which literary enterprises of 
any kind are supported in the United States. The officers of the army and navy are 
sufficiently numerous of themselves, to support such a work, and it is essential to the 
interests of both those services, that they should have a periodical devoted to them. 
The public know but little of the condition of our army or navy, and have no idea of 
the services rendered by our officers. ‘Those who are acquainted with the subject, are 
aware that they are usefully employed. But the public ought to know it: and it 
would add greatly to the dignity and popularity of both branches of service, if their 
labors were made known. Many of the naval officers are actively employed abroad, 
and might gather a vast dea] of valuable information for the pages of such a work; 
and a number of our military officers are engaged in making surveys, which put them 
in possession of scientific facts worth preserving. From these sources the most valua~ 
ble materials might be accumulated. The country ought to feel a pride in its army 
and navy; but that feeling will certainly never be entertained by the public, unless 
they have some means of discovering that there is something in those departments of 
the public service to be proud of. The United Service Journal, is one of the most 
useful periodicals published in England, and the officers take care to keep themselves, 
by its means, continually before the public. An effort of the same sort here, con- 
ducted with talent and spirit, would be beneficial to the officers, and gratifying to the 
public. We have no acquaintance with the editor of this magazine; but we con- 
sider a well-supported military and naval periodical, to be a desideratum, and we 
hope that the one now commenced, and conducted thus far with a fair degree of 
promise, will not be abandoned. 
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TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


Our publishers request us to suggest to our friends a few ideas on the subject of 
finance. We receive a great many letters burthened unnecessarily with postage-— 
letters requesting the change of the address of the Magazine, or its discontinuance, or 
other matter which might be arranged through the postmasters, or paid for by the 
writer. It is not fair, that from the small sum of three dollars, a deduction of 25 or 
50 cents should thus be forced on us—and particularly, as it usually happens that a 
further expense is incurred, in sending an agent to collect the subscription. 

Our subscribers will recollect, that according to the terms heretofore published, a 
payment made between the Ist of January, and the Ist of July, in any year, is con- 
sidered in advance for that year; a payment made after the Ist of July, in any 
year, is not considered in advance for that year; and in all cases, where payment is 
delayed beyond the Ist of July, the additional fifly cents is charged. 

In December last, we offered to any subscriber who would remit us a good 
dollar bank bill, to credit him in full for the last year, and with two dollars for this 
year in advance; he paying the postage. By this arrangement, we proposed to 
release the additional fifty cents, on being paid for last year, and getting part of this 
year’s subscription in advance. Some persons have made such remittances lately, 
leaving us to pay the postage—making us pay fifty cents postage, on a payment of 
five dollars, which is due—and expecting besides a deduction of fifty cents, for 
prongs payment; making one dollar which we should give up, to collect four and 
ahalf. ‘This was not our offer. ‘Those who owe for the year 1833, cannot expect 
us now to receive less than three dollars and a half, or to pay postage on a debt 
which was due moce than a year ago. 

Butif any subscriber who owes for the year 1834, will now remit us a five dollar 
bank bill, of a good bank, we will credit him in full for this year, and with two dollars 
on account of next year in advance; the postage to be paid by the person making 
the remittance, but the risk of the mail to be borne by us. 

We shall only remark further, that the amount due us from several thousand sub- 
scribers, is very large, and to us a matter of importance; while the trifling sum due 
from each subscriber, caunot be a matter of any consequence tohim. ‘The cost of 
postage, aud agency in making collections, are among the heaviest items of our 
expenditure; as our friends may readily believe, when they reflect on the smallness 
of the amount due from each, and the wide extent of country, over which such debts 
are scatrered, as 

We shall therefore take it asa great favor, if our friends will adopt any arrange- 
ment, most convenient to themselves, by which the amount due us for each year, 
shall be paid tous within the year, and as early within the year as possible, without 
the expense of agency or postage. ‘They may thus render our concern profitable to 
us, and enable us to conduct it with a spirit and punctuality, which may render ita 
credit as well as a benefit to the country; while a little delay or negligence on their 
part will absorb all our profits, and leave us without that encouragement to exertion, 
which is necessary give energy to an enterprise so laborious and expensive as ours, 





NOTICE. 


Josnua L. Tracy has become united with Ex Tayzor, 
as one of the publishers of the Western Monthly Magazine, and 
is therefore fully authorized to obtain subscribers, to receive 
moneys due, as well for arrearages for the past and present year, 
as from future subscribers, and generally to transact any busi- 
ness for the concern. Letters on business, and communications 


for the Magazine, will hereafter be directed to Taytor & 
Tracy, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


June 9, 1834. 
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INTERESTING ITEMS. 


[We publish, with great pleasure, the 
following letter from a friend in Illinois; 
and would be happy, if other gentle- 
men, practically engaged in agricul- 
ture, would enable us to present to our 
readers the result of their experiments 
in a connected with rural econo- 
my. 

HisTORY OF THE INTRODUCTION OF FINE- 
WOOLLED Sueepr, and the Growth of 
Fine Wool, in the southeastern part of 
the State of Illinois, By Grorce 
Flower. 

Wuen Ferdinand the Seventh was de- 
tained by Napoleon a prisoner in France, 
sir Charles Stewart, then envoy from Eng- 
land, purchased six thousand of the finest 
merinos from the royal flocks of Spain, 
The haste with which these sheep were 
driven to the Spanish coast, their crowded 
state on board ship, and the change of 
climate and pasture, engendered so much 
disease and death, that in one year after 
their purchase in Spain, not more than 
two thousand remained alive in England. 
These two thousand were purchased by 
my father, and for four years were tended 
with great care and attention by me. 

During this period, I made several pur- 
chases of individual sheep from celebra- 
ted flocks belonging to the convents of 
Spain; and particularly from the flock of 
the monks of Paula. 

In 1817, I emigrated to Illinois, and 
settled in Edwards county, ten miles 
from the Wabash, in a pleasant and 
gently undulating prairie country, 
brought with me six rams and six ewes, 
selected for the fineness of their wool. 
From these I have bred and increased, 
ever since. I have also bred from three 
hundred country ewes, by my merino 
and Saxony rams. ‘The continued use 
of fine rams, for seventeen years, has 
brought thé descendants from the country 
ewes as fine woolled as the original meri- 
nos. ‘The flock, from their first introduc- 
tion up to the present time, have been 
remarkably healthy. The only disease 
I have observed amongst them, is the foot 
rot; about six falling with it in the course 
of the year, and about the same number 
with the rot, from pasturing in wet places 
on the prairie, in the spring of the year. 

My flock now consists of four hundred 
sheep. ‘Two hundred and sixty of which 
are ewes; two hundred of them fine 


woolled, and sixty common and half- 
blood; the rest are wethers and rams, 

The distance I reside from any flocks 
of size and celebrity, obliges me to keep 
a large number of rams. My original 
stock being from distinct breeds and 
flocks, I have been enabled by selection 
and crossing, to keep up their fineness of 
wool and healthy constitution. I once 
introduced two rams from Kentucky, but 
they being no better in form, and inferior 
in wool, | have ever since bred from my 
own stock. 

I have for sixteen years bred my sheep 
alone, and without any comparison with 
the eastern flocks, or newly imported 
sheep from Saxony. It will be a curious 
fact, if it should so turn out, that the in- 
terior of America contains as fine wool as 
can be found in Spain or Saxony. For 
the purpose of ascertaining this fact, I 
will forward to the office of the Western 
Magazine, samples of wool for the inspec- 
tion of breeders and manufacturers in 
the neighborhood of Cincinnati. 

Having given this brief history of the 
origin, and present number of my flock, I 
will mention a few facts relative to the 
cultivation of fine wool, and the new 
varieties of sheep now possessed by me. 
Some few years ago, the merino was con- 
sidered the finest woolled sheep in the 
world. The Spanish king allowed the 
elector of Saxony to select a given number 
of sheep from his flock. The agents of 
the elector, selected the finest woolled 
animals, regardless of their form or size. 
From these, a race of sheep has been 
reared, producing extremely fine wool, 
but tender, small, and generally illshaped, 
These have been bred so long together, 
that the Saxony sheep have now very 
different characteristics from the merino, 
The wool of the Saxony is 20 or 25 cents 
per pound higher than the merino. When 
in possession of the 2000 Spanish sheep, 
I examined with great care, every indi- 
vidual in the flock, and selected from 
them seventy of extreme and uniform 
fineness. These were kept in a little 
flock by themselves, and the manufacturer 
who purchased the merino fleeces, at a 
dollar per pound, in the grease, gave for 
the wool of the selected flock, two dollars 
per pound. Are there any manufacturers 
of shawls, or extra fine cloths, in the 
United States, that will give an extra 
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price for extra fine wool? I have now 
five breeds of fine woolled sheep, in my 
flock , suitable for different soils, and whose 
wool is adapted for different manufactures. 
The merino and Saxony, both too well 
known to need description. The Illinois 
grazier, a most useful race of sheep, per- 
haps more generally useful as a substitute 
for the common sheep of the country than 
any other. It is a short-legged, stout 
sheep, with a long-stapled soft wool, alike 
acceptable to the manufacturer and the 
housewife. It will live and thrive on the 
richest, as well as the poorest land. It fat- 
tens easily : its mutton is excellent. The 
second variety I call the prairie down, 
bearing a strong similarity to the cele- 
brated breed of ‘south downs,’ in Eng- 
land, but clothed with the finest fleece. 
This breed is entirely without horns, and 
divested of the loose skin about the throat 
and chest, that has so much disfigured 
the merinos. The whole appearance of 
this sheep is neat, with a form sufficiently 
broad for easy fattening. This breed 
should be kept exclusively upon high 
ground and fine herbage. 

Almost every thing in breeding, depends 
upon the perfection of the male animal. 
Hence we see such high prices given in 
England for good rams of any breed. 
This extraordinary price is connected 
with a fact not generally known in this 
country, viz: that not more than one lamb 
in three hundred ought to be saved. It 
is this well-selected animal that bears so 
high a price. 

The fifth variety is a Moorish ram.— 
This animal is the choice production of 
a full-blooded merino ewe and ram. Its 
wool is very fine, black and white, but 
the colors are so well mixed that without 
any addition of labor, or expense of dye, 
it is ready for producing a handsome 
piece of mixed cloth. This variety I 
shall attempt to confirm by arresting the 
valuable qualities that are developed, 
and perpetuate them into a_ distinct 
breed. I call it a Moorish ram; for the 
Spaniards obtained the merinos from 
the Moors, and the Moors cultivated this 
species of mixed wool with great care. 
My belief is that the merino white wool 
is a selection from the Moorish black and 
mixed flock. Although centuries have 
elapsed, an occasional individual with the 
characteristics of its ancestors will be pro- 
duced. 

Whilst upon the subject of sheep and 
wool, T will also mention that not three 


Interesting Items. 


miles from me is a valuable breed of 
sheep, possessed of opposite qualities 
tomine. Mr. Wm. Pickering imported 
some fine Lincoln and Leicester sheep, 
producing the English combing wool, 
a large well-formed breed weighing about 
140 Ibs. when fat, producing a fleece from 
8 to 12lbs. This breed is adapted to 
fat and rich pastures in rich bottom land. 
A great adavntage is found in breeding 
from the largest and coarsest woolled 
country ewes with these heavy fleeced 
rams. The increase of wealth and com- 
fort to farmers would be almost incalcu- 
lable, if they were to pay strict attention 
to their wool-bearing animals. First, 
by procuring the best breed suited to their 
soil and situation. Secondly, by taking 
good care ofthem. Thirdly, by select- 
ing and preserving every variety that 
possesses any new and improved quality. 


Sourn Hanover Cotuece. A corres- 
pondent, who is a student at the college 
at South Hanover, in Indiana, writes us 
as follows: 

‘ [ have never seen a class of people like 
this. Simplicity and morality of a high 
order combine to render them happy and 
interesting. One or two facts will give 
you a better idea of the state of society, 
than my description, for my limited ob- 
servation and experience, prevent me from 
forming an accurate estimate of character. 
I have been connected with this institution 
more than two years, Eighteen months 
had passed before I heard an oath; nor 
have I ever seen an intoxicated man in 
our vicinity. ‘There is not a place within 
several miles of our village, so far as I 
know, where ardent spirits can be procur- 
ed. This is the more remarkable, as 
Madison, a flourishing town on the river, 
with every inducement to vice and dissi- 
pation, is but six miles distant.’ 

PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF PHILADELPHIA. 

Sixteenth Annual Report. These 
schools have now on the rolls 6767 pu- 
pils, of which number 3713 are boys, and 
3054 are girls. In parts of the city where 
the population is too scattered to admit 
of the establishment of public schools, the 
children are placed in the private schools 
nearest to the residence of their parents. 
The number thus provided for is 1098, 
making the total number of children edu- 
cating at the public expense 7865. A 
new and excellent brick school-house has 
been erected in the city, and although it 
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had been opened only three weeks at the 
time the report was made, nearly 400 
children were already in attendance. 

The expenses of the year were $74, 
170; but this amount includes $40,630 
expended in purchasing ground and build- 
ing school-houses. ‘The report thus con- 
cludes: 

In presenting this brief outline of pro- 
ceedings in the sixteenth year of their la- 
bors in a branch of public service of in- 
calculable importance, the controllers 
again beg permission most earnestly to so- 
licit the attention, influence, and active 
cooperation of their fellow-citizens in the 
promotion of this great work. It is one 
to which every individual may effectually 
contribute by advice, exhortation, author- 
ity, and explanation afforded to the prop- 
er subjects for these establishments. It 
is to sound, practical, Christian educa- 
tion that we must look for improved mor- 
als, judicious industry, for the maintain- 
ance of truth, order, and justice, for the 
intelligent assertion and manly support 
of those principles upon which alone our 
free and happy institufions can be pre- 
served from destruction. This isa work 
which every friend of man—every lover 
of his country and of freedom, ought to 
lend his most zealous and unwearied ef- 
forts to promote; it is one in which com- 
bined effort is demanded, and in which 
the united strength of the philanthropist, 
the patriot, the christian ; of the good and 
the wise, will be sustained by Divine aid, 
and ultimately crowned with universal 
and triumphant success.” 


CHARITY-SCHOOL SOCIETY OF PHILADEL- 
PHIA. 

This isa society supported by vested 
funds and contributions, which has a large 
school-house in Walnut, between Sixth 
and Seventh streets. ‘There are now 260 
boys in the male department, and 250 
girlsin the female. ‘The girls are instruc- 
ted in sewing and the common rudiments 
of education. ‘The total expense of in- 
struction, including teacher’s salaries, 
books, stationary, press, &c., was $2002, 
and the average number of pupils being 
510, it is seen that the annual cost of each 
scholar is but $3 93.—S. S. Journal. 


HURON INSTITUTE. 

A manual-labor schoo) under this name 
has been established at Milan, Huron co. 
Ohio, which contains eighty-seven stu- 
dents ; twenty-four in the classical depart- 
ment, and in the English department, thir- 
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ty-four males and twenty-nine females. 
The board in the institute is given at cost, 
varying from seventy-five to eighty-seven 
cents per week; and the tuition is only 
twelve or sixteen dollars a year. 


EDUCATION CONVENTION IN MISSOURI, 


We are gratified to see, that a conven- 
tion on the subject of education has been 
called in Missouri,which was to meet on 
the 15th re ee We earnestly hope 
*the great West’ will awaken to its own 
wants, and make efforts proportioned to 
its power. Who will go from the ‘land 
of schools’ to aid them?—for the too 
common result of such efforts is, that the 
interest and hope excited, sinks into 
despair, from the tmpossibility of procur- 
ing competent teachers. 


BOSTON FARM SCHOOL AND ASYLUM. 


Weare gratified to learn that the Bos- 
ton Asylum for Indigent Boys, has been 
united with the Farm School. A farm, 
removed from temptation, has been secur- 
ed on Thompson’s Island at a short dis- 
tance from the city; and buildings are 
soon to be erected to receive the pupils. 

Annals of Education. 


PERIODICALS ON EDUCATION. 


It is encouraging to find new efforts 
made, in various directions, to establish 
periodicals on education, for they indicate 
an increased interest in the subject on the 
part of the community, for want of which 
the few that exist have languished. * The 
Mothers’ Magazine,’ from assuming a 
distinctive religious character, has gained 
an extensive circulation, and we are told, 
has been republished in England. ‘The 
Fathers’ Magazine’ has been established 
the present year, at New York. The 
‘Southern Journal of Education, in 
Georgia, has reached its eleventh number. 
A spirited paper called * The Inciter,’ 
has been — by a teacher, in Lan- 
caster, Pennsylvania, which contains 
much that is useful on education. * The 
Journal of the Flushing Institute’ has an 
excellent character. 


ILLINOIS SCHOOL FUND. 


A paragraph, which has gone the rounds 
of the newspapers, containing the asser- 
tion that I}linoishas a fund of $2,000,000 
for the support of common schools, is 
founded entirely in mistake. Her school 
fund consists, almost wholly, of vacant 
lands—valuable, but as yet unavailable. 
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METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS, 
Taken at Cincinnati, Ohio, in the month of May, 1834; by D. Laruam, 
Civil Engineer. 
‘The thermometer hangs under a roof, sheltered from the direct influence of the sun 
and winds; in latitude 39° 6 N.; longitude 84° 22’ W.; and at an elevation of 


554 feet above the ocean. ‘Times of observation, at 5 o’clock, A. M. and at 1 and 
9 P. M. Fahrenheit’s scale. 





preeah, Thermometer. | Mean —_— 

Ma of each . 
Yoiv. | I. 1 IX. | ga Wind. 

1834. y: A.M.~-P.M. 


| 
| 
| 
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Wind. 
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62.00/53.00| 54.58 | nw-nw|vari. It. wd. |water 56,25°. 
66.00)58.00) 56.25 | nw -nw |fair. . wd. |foggy. 
66.00/58.00) 57.50 | Nw-Ne jvari. 
58.00)/59.00) 57.83) Ne-se jrainy. ; 
58.50/58.00) 57.33) s-sw  jrainy. lt. wd. |rain in the mght.; th.&lt. 
66.00/58.00) 58.50 | sw-sw_ |vari. , 

61.50|57.00) 55.37 | sw—sw jvari. 
60.00|53.00) 53.33) sw—w |vari. 
69.00|55.75) 57.21) sw—nw jvari. . wd.|water 56.759. 
61.00)54.00) 54.00 | nw-nw jvari. . bre. jrainy P.M. 
78.00|64.00) 64.10} Nn-w_ fvari. . bre.| foggy at morn. 
65.00}56.00) 55.91 | nw-—nw /fair. a 

59.00/50.00) 49.83) Nw-n |fair. y 
62.50/56.00) 52.16) N—nw /fair. . bre. | frost. 

60.00,51.00| 49.66} Ne—ne fair. . bre. frost; high wind in night. 
63.00|54.00| 51.71] NeE-NeE |fair. . bre. frost; water 56.50°. 
74.00/62.00} 59.37] sE-NeE |fair. . bre. |frost. 

77.00|70.00) 65.66) Ne-s |fair. . bre. |cloudy at eve. 
76.00/71.00) 68.66) s-sw jvari. . bre. |cloudy r.m. 
77.00|68.00} 69.33) sw-sw |vair. . bre. |light rain at morn. 
78.00|71.00) 70.41 | sw-sw {vari. . bre. 
82.00'76.00| 73.75| sw—sw fair. . bre. thunder. 

86.00|/70.50) 73.66) s-se |vari. -'shower with thun. & It’g. 
81.00|74.00) 73.83 8-S |vari. . bre.!water 57°. 

78.00/69.50) 71.50} N-s_ jvari. . bre. |rainy p.m. ; thund, & It’. 
77.50|73.00) 72.16 8-s_ |vari. 
82.00/76.00} 75.00} e-e  /fair. . |thund. and shower at nt. 
78.00|71.00) 70.33] sw—sw lvari. . bre. |rain at morn. and eve. 
75,00'66.00) 65.25; sw-s_ ivari. ; 
76.00|71.00} 68.58} sw—sw vari. lightning bugs first seen. 
82.00/75.00| 73.66) sw—-s fair. It. wd. jwater 57.50%. 
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Mean |53.41/70.76|63.15} 62.46 mean temperature of the month. 


Mean temperature for the month 62.46°; Maximum 869, on the 23d, at 1 A. M.; 
Minimum 38°, on the 14th, 15th, and 16th, at5 A, M. Range of the thermometer, 
48°. Mean temperature of well water 56.78°. 

Fair days 11—variable 18—cloudy 0—rainy 2. Prevailing, variable and fair. 

Wind N. 2 days—NE. 44 days—E. 1 day—SE. 1 day—S. 54 days—SW. 10 
days—W.1day—NW. 6days. Prevailing wind, SW. and NW. 

The observations of the well water are made weekly, near the middle of the day. 
The pump being in almost constant use at that time, the water will be nearly of the 
same temperature as at the bottom of the well. The observations, however, indicate 
a slight accession of caloric; whether it is acquired at the bottom of the well, or whe- 
ther it receives it on being drawn up, I am unable to determine. The proper place to 
observe the temperature would be at the surface of the water in the well. But as this 
is impracticable, it is thought that the mode adopted, with proper precautions, will be 
found sufficiently accurate. 





